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BASKET OF NAPOLEON BIGARREAU CHERRIES FROM A NEW YORK ORCHARD 











CEE 


E present herewith a basket of Napoleon Bigarreau cherries from an Ontario county (N Y) orchard. This is a very 
large, regular, heart-shaped fruit with a yellow and amber skin, spotted and shaded with deep red. The flesh is very 

firm and fine, with hardly a first-rate flavor. It is rather late.. It is a vigorous, erect grower, sending out shoots with a 
light-greenish cast. It is very productive and good for market, but too firm and deficient in flavor for the small garden. | It is 
considered a good general commercial variety. Bulletin 98 of Cornell experiment station has this to say of this cherry:, “ The 
Napoleon Bigarreau is probably the most desirable light cofored cherry for market purposes. Its hard flesh and large size 
make it a good shipper and an attractive fruit when placed in small packages. Although it rots badly, if picked as soon as 
well colored and before ripe, this difficulty will be largely obviated. -It must be watched closel: in humid weather and when the 


first signs of rotting appear, the crop must be picked or it will be lost. 
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same time scientifically accurate. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD RURAL BOOKS 


The books here listed are in every case prepared by the best authority on their respective subjects and are thoroughly practical, while at the 


They are equally useful to the advanced agricultural student and to the practical business farmer. 





General Farm Books 


THE BOOK OF CORN 

By Herbert Myrick, assisted by A. D. Shamel, 
H, J. Waters, Albert W. Fulton, B. W, Snow 
and other most capable specialists, A, complete 


































































































° treatise upon the culture, marketing and uses 
of maize in America and elsewhere, for farm- 
ers, dealers and others, Illustrated. Upward 

pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth............ $1.50 


FUNGI AND FUNGICIDES 
By Prof Clarence M. Weed. A _ practical 
manual concerning the fungous diseases of cul- 
tivated plants and the means of preventing 
their ravages. The author has endeavored to 
give such a conesse acount of the most impor- 
tant facts relating to these as will enable “ 


cultivator to combat them in , 
fllustrations. 222 pages. 5x7 inches. Paper, 
GOMOD, CIEE cocccvcceccccccccccesccccesoces $1 


SOILING CROPS AND THE SILO 

By Thomas Shaw, professor animal husbandry 
at the university of Minnesota. How to culti- 
vate and harvest crops; how to build and fill a 
silo; how to use silage. The newest and most 
valuable of all books for the dairyman. It tells 
all about growing and feeding all kinds of seil- 
ing crops that have been found useful in any 
part of the United States or Canada—climate 
and soil to which they are adapted, rotation, 


sowing, cultivating and feeding. Also about 
building and filling silos, what to use and 
how to fill and feed it. “Thiustrated. 364 pages. 
Gx7 fmches. CHORD. ....cccccccoccccccccccccccces $1.50 


FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN GRASSES 

How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them, 
By Thomas Shaw. Soon forage crops other than 
grasses will be grown from sea to sea. This 
new departure may revolutionize the stock and 
dairy business of America. Prof Shaw's book 
tells all about it—just what has been done, how 
it was done and how any and every farmer can 


do likewise. Scientifically accurate, the book 
is intensely practical. Illustrated. 27 pages. 
Se ME, QUOD cde cc ctcccccosnavectecczacs $1.00 
ALFALFA 

By F. D. Coburn. Its growth, uses and 


feeding value, The fact that alfalfa thrives in 
almost any, soil; that without reseeding it 
goes on yielding’ two, three, four and some- 
times five cuttings annually for five, ten, or 
perhaps 100 years; and that either green or 
cured it is one of the most nutritious forage 
plants known, makes reliable information upon 
its production and uses of unusual interest, 
Such information is given in this volume for 
every part of America, by the highest authority. 
Tlustrated. 164 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. .$0.50 


THE NEW ONION CULTURE 


y T. Greiner. Rewritten, greatly enlarged 
and brought up to date. A new method of 
growing onions of largest size and yield, on 


less land, than can be raised by the old plan. 
Thousands of farmers and gardeners and many 
experiment stations have given it practical 
trials which have proved a success. A complete 
guide in growing onions with the greatest profit, 
explaining the whys and wherefores, Liberally 
illustrated. 140 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.50 


MUSHROOMS: HOW TO GROW THEM 
By William Falconer. This is the most prac- 
tical work on the subject ever written, and the 
only book on growing mushrooms published in 
America. The author describes how he grows 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit 
by the leading market gardeners, and for home 
use by the most successful “private growers. 
Engravings drawn from nature expressly for 
this work. 170 wages. 5x7 inches, Cloth....$1.00 


LAND DRAINING 

By Manly Miles. A book for farmers on the 
principles and practice of draining, giving the 
results of his extended experience in laying 
tile drains. The directions for the laying out 
and the construction of tile drains will enable 
the farmer to avoid the errors of imperfect 
construction and the disappointment that must 
mecessarily follow, Illustrated. 200 pages. 5x7 
th Sn J ccestacdickmeendastsanccanadhiael $1.00 


THE A BC OF POTATO CULTURE 

By W. B. Terry. How to grow potatoes in 
the largest quantities and of the finest quali- 
ties, with the least expenditure of time and 
SE TEED -dndccncdgd. badbatiakdbsccencsdaned $0.45 





HOME FLORICULTURE 

Bye Bben E. Rexford. A practical guide to 
the treatment of flowering and other ormmamen- 
tal plants in the house and garden, intended 
exclusively for amateur floriculturists, by one 
of the most successful amateur horticulturists in 
America. Illustrated. About 300 pages, 5x7 
RS. UB cccccsaseccceascessscoccvecscessed $1,00 


BOOKKBEPING FOR FARMERS 
By T. Clark Atkeson, To which is added The 
Stockbridge System of Accounts. The methods 
outlined in this pamphlet are so simple that 
{ any person having a fair knowledge of arith- 
i metic can keep the farm records so that he 
: will Fnow what each product has cost him, 
and which crop and line of farming is paying 
the best. 5x7 inches. Paper $0.25 





General Farm Books 


PRIZE GARDENING 
How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, Health, from 
the Gaiden. Actual experience of the success- 
ful prize winners in the American Agriculturist 
Garden Contest. Fully illustrated from original 
photographs and drawings. Compiled by G, 
Burnap Fiske. Five thousand gardeners all 
over America kept a daily record of the meth- 
ods and results for a whole season, and report- 
ed thereon fully in competition for many and 
large prizes. They represented all grades from 
the small amateur to the professional market- 
poe from the city lot to the farm, The 
ry difference in the A* 2. and methods 
countitutep the particular value of the chapters, 
since readers —— will find that some at 
least of the des tions are particularly adapt- 
ed to their needs, Tiustrated with many charts, 
sketches, etc. 320 pages. 5x7 inches. 
in cloth 


ASPARAGUS—ITS CULTURE 
USE AND MARKET 


FOR HOME 


A practical treatise on the planting, culti- 
vation, harvesting, marketing and 
of asparagus; with notes on its history and 


. M. Hexamer. This is the first 
book published in America which is exclusively 
devoted to the subject upon which it treats. 
No rural library is complete without this in- 
structive and attractive book. Handsomely 
illustrated. 150 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.50 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND ALLIED 
VEGETABLES FROM SEED TO 
HARVEST 

By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the 
various types and varieties of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, collards 
and kohl-rabi. The chapter on seed raising is 
probably the most authoritative treatise on this 


subject ever published. Insects and fungi 
attacking this class of vegetables are given 
due attention. Mlustrated. 142 pages. 5x7 
inches. MD cnadocncgnaapescscces 006qbecoenens $0.50 
THE HOP 

Its culture and care, marketing and manu- 


facture. By Herbert Myrick. A practical 
handbook on the most approved methods in 
growing, harvesting, curing and selling hops, 
and on the use and manufacture of hops, It 
takes up every detail from preparing the soil 
and laying out the yard, to curing and selling 


the crop. Illustrated. 300 pages. 5x7 inches, 
Bound in cloth and gold..............se.s0 $1.50 
GINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing, and 
Market Value. By Maurice G. ains. It 
discusses in a practical way how to begin with 
either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the 
beds, artificial propagation, manures, enemies, 
selection for market and for improvement, 
preparation for sale, and the profits that may 
be expected. New edition. and en- 
larged. Profusely illustrated. 144 pages. 5x7 
TE, = SEE dnndelintn concubdnccukboccsnsceed $9.50 


TOBACCO LEAF 

By J. B. Killebrew and Herbert Myrick. A 
prestics! handbook on the most approved meth- 
ods in growing, harvesting, curing, ng and 
selling tobacco, with an account the opera- 
tous im every department of tobacco manufac- 
ture. Based on actual experiments - field, 
curing barn, packing house, factory and labora- 
tory. 150 original engravings. 506 pages. 5x7 
SEIDEN Pancnechbinncdcahesdodasbbarcesecs $2.00 


THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS 


By Andrew 8, Fuller, [Illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings. An eminently ey 4 and 
useful work. Describing the process of hybri- 
dizing and crossing and also many different 
modes by which cultivated plants may be 
propagated = multiplied. 350 pages. 
inches, Cloth 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE 


By Samuel B. Parsons. A treatise on the 
propagation, culture and history of the rose. 
New and revised edition. A simple garden 
classification has been adopted, and the ng 
varieties under each class enumerated and 
described. Illustrated, 211 pages. 5x7 inches. 
GD accccnacccvncsiscnneactdasdebaseunssenatiae $1.99 


— S LAND-MEASURER FOR FARM- 


A convenient pocket companion, showing at 
once the contents of any piece of land, when 
its length and width are known, up to 1500 
feet either way, with various other useful farm 
tables. 144 pages. 4x6 1-2 inches, Cloth..90.00 


For the Fruit Grower 


FIELD NOTES ON APPLE CULTURE 

By Prof L. H. Bailey, Jr. A most useful 
and thoroughly practical book for orchardists. 
Illustrated. 90 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. .$0.75 


CIDER MAKER’S HANDBOOK 
By J. M. Trowbridge. Contents: The 

erties of cider apple juice; apples, varieties nn 4 
tests; apparatus for making cider; straining and 
filtering: fermentation ; pasteurization ; new and 
old methods of cider making. It is a complete 
guide for the cider maker on a large or small 
scale. Illustrated. 119 pages, 57 ches. 
GN ndcen tet dederecdvccccencavesadensoncdnsatval $1.00 





For the Fruit Grower 


CRANBERRY CULTURE 

By Joseph J. White. Contents: Natural his- 
tory, history of cultivation, choice of location, 
preparing the giound, planting the vines, man- 


oe of meadows, flooding, enemies and 
ficulties overcome, picking, keeping, profit 
and loss. Illustrated. 132 pages, 5x7 inches, 


ME Wlewnedadanddaededtidotticdebaneceestandiuasl $1.00 


THE PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWER 

By 8S. T. Maynard, ‘ Just what the beginner 
meeds and the successful fruit man practices, 
Iustrated. 128 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. .$0.50 


THE FRUIT GARDEN 


By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and 
fruit trees, the author having had over 30 
years’ practical experience at the head of one 
of the largest nurseries in this country. In- 
valuable to all fruit growers, Illustrated. 516 
a eR | ae $1.50 
QUINCE CULTURE 

By W. W. Meech. An illustrated handbook 
for the propagation and cultivation of the 
quince, with descriptions of varieties, insect 
enemies, diseases and their remedies. New and 
enlarged edition. 180 pages. 5x7 inches. 
GEE. Ademdsddncecsbisdtmestcessusganetbacneaeees Lc 


SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST 


By Andrew 8. Fuller. The book covers the 
whole ground of propagating small fruits, their 
culture, varieties, packing for market, etc. It 
is very finely and thoroughly illustrated, 
makes an admirable companion to ‘‘The Grape 
Culturist.’’ 298 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$1.00 


SORE, PARVENSENG, STORING, MARKET- 
2 x 

By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the 
shipping and marketing of 
principal subjects covered are the 
fruit market, Piruit picking, storing and packing, 
the fruit storage, evaporating, canning, sta- 
tistics of the fruit trade, fruit package laws, 
commission dealers and dealing, cold storage, 
etc, etc. No progressive fruit grower can afford 
to be without this most valuable book. Illus- 
trated. 232 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth ... $1.00 


PEACH CULTURE 
By J. Alexander Fulton. 
on peach growing. It has 
revised and a large portion 
bringing it down to date. 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 


GRAPE CULTURIST 

By A. 8S. Fuller. This is one of the very 
best of works on the culture of the hardy 
grapes, with full directions for #ll departments 
of propagation, culture, etc, with 150 excellent 


The best work 
been thoroughly 
of it rewritten, 
Illustrated. 204 

£1.90 


engravings, illustrating planting, training, 
grafting, etc. 282 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth $1.50 
AND WINE 


aareeeOAN GRAPB GROWING 

MAKING 

By Sonat Husmann. New and enlarged 
edition. With contributions from well-known 
grape growers, giving wide range of experience. 
The author of this book is a recognized au- 
thority on the euteect. Illustrated. 269 pages, 
5x7 inches. Cloth $1,50 


FUMIGATION METHODS 

By Willis G. Johnson. A timely up-to-date 
book on the practical application of the new 
methods for destroying insects with hydrocyanic 
acid gas and carbon bisulphid, the most pow- 
erful insecticides ever discovered. It is an 
indispensable book for farmers, fruit growers, 
nurserymen, gardeners, florists, millers, grain 
dealers, transportation companies, college and 
experiment station workers, etc, Illustrated. 
313 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth............... 


PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT 


By P. T. Quinn, practical horticulturist. 
Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, and 
with the best results, how to find out the 
character of the soil, the best methods of pre- 
paring it, the best varieties to select under 
existing conditions, the best modes of planting, 
pouins. a ng, grafting and utilizing the 


groun fore the trees come into ng, 

and, finally, of gathering and packing for 

market. Illustrated, 136 pages. 5x7 inches. 
ED daqnncessdsbonsebocesasensossccocsocconsconi $1.00 


INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 
By Clarence M. Weed, D Sc, professor of 
entomo!: nd zoology, New Hampshire college 
A practical manual concerning 
and methods of preventing their 
juries. 334 pages, with many illustrations. 
By CE,  Sivcececnccccsscdecancsancésened $1.50 


PLUMS AND PLUM CULTURE 

By Prof F. A. Waugh. A. complete manual 
on all peas varieties of plums and their 
Plum culture is one of 
the most complicated of fruit s alties, and 
Prof Waugh is one of the best known of the 
specialists, and this work represents in an 
unusual degree the original discoveries of. the 
author, Nevertheless, the discoveries. and prac- 
tical experience of others have not been disre- 
garded, The book will be found indispensable 
to the scientist, to the nurseryman and ‘to 
the cultivator. Illustrated. 391 pages. 5x7 
NO: “CE | hc haccchspssocdscdesetccéccesias $1.50 





General Live Stock Books 


THE DAIRYMAN’S MANUAL 


By Henry Stewart, author of ‘‘The Shep- 
herd’s Manual,’’ ‘Irrigation,’ et: A useful 
and practical work by a writer who is well 
known as thoroughly familiar with the subject 
of which he writes. Justrated. 475 pages. 
ee Ss. EEE cadcanccccaanncbeabeoumincdaind $1.50 
ANIMAL BREEDING 

By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most 
complete and comprehensive work ever pub- 
lished on the subject of which it treats. It 
is the first book which has systematized the 
subject of animal breeding. The leading laws 
which govern this most intricate question the 
author has boldly defined and authoritatively 
arranged. The chapters which he has written 
on the more involved features of the subject, 
as sex and the relative influence of parents, 
should go far toward setting at rest the wildly 
speculative views cherished with reference to 
these questions. The striking originality in 
the treatment of the subject is no less. con- 
spicuous than the superb order and regular 


sequence of thought from the beginning to the 
end of the book. The book is intended to 
meet the needs of all persons interested in the 
breeding and rearing of live stock, Illustrated. 
405 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth............. $1.50 
THE STUDY OF BREEDS 

By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribu- 
tion, characteristics, adaptability, uses, and 
standards of excellence of all pedigreed breeds 
of cattle, sheep and swine in America, The 
accepted text-book in colleges, and the authority 


for farmers and breeders. Illustrated 371 
pages, Gat inches.  GQB0GR  ...cccccccccecses $1.5 
KEY TO PROFITABLE STOCK FEEDING 


By Herbert Myrick. A colored chart of feed- 
ing and manurial values of the principal crops 






and feeding stuffs. This shows plainly the 
constituents of all stock foods, and how to 
combine them so as to get the best results in 
feeding all classes of stock. Thé back of the 
chart contains tables giving in detail the com- 
position, digestibility and feeding value of @ 
great variety of fodde:s, grains and feeding 
stuffs and their manurial value, Also the 
amount and kind of feod required daily by 
different classes of farm animals under vary- 
OX eer ere é 
COBURN’S SWINE HU SBANDRY 

By F. D. Coburn. New revised and enlarged 
edition. The breeding, rearing and manage- 
ment of swine, and the pievention and treat- 
ment of their diseases It is the fullest and 
freshest compendium relating to swine breeding 
yet offered, Illustrated. 312 pagey 5x? inches. 
ERE rears er reewr ee $1.50 
DISEASES OF HORSES AND CATTLE 

By Dr D. McIntosh, V 8S, yrofessur of vet- 
erinary science in the wmniversity of IMinois, 
Written expressly for the farmer, stockman 
and veterinary student A new work on the 
treatment of diseases, according to the 
modern status of veterinary science, has be- 
come a necessity, Such an one is this volume 
of nearly 4100 pages, written by one of the 
most eminent veterinarians of our country. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches ee eee $1.75 
THE NEW EGG FARM 

By H. H. Stoddard. A practical, reliable 
manual upon producing eggs and poultry for 
market as a profitable business’ enterprise, 
either by itself or connected with other 
branches of agriculture, It tells all about how 
to feed and manage, how tc ned and select, 
incubators and brooders, its labor-saying de- 
vices, etc, etc, 140 —— illus seatione. 381 
pages, 5x7 inches. Ges <dcccsces $1.00 
TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the 
natural history and origin of the name of 
turkeys; the various breeds, the best methods 
to insure success in the business of turkey 
growing. With essays from practical turkey 
growers in different parts of the United States 
and Canada. Illustrated. 154 pages. 5x7 inches. 
SEN UnGdscadscesenceccesecdhsccnscesee «sees $1.00 








A LIBRARY IN EVERY 
HOME 


To meet the needs of the thoughtful 
and progressive farmer, we have ar- 
ranged a series of Libraries, covering 
the various departments of agricultural 
life and economy, They comprise the 
recognized standard works as well as 
the latest books by well-known au 
thorities, ¢ 

We have further arranged send 
these Libraries~-for _inspection before 
buying, and have made the terms such 
as to save a considerable amount -over 
the retail prices-.of the individual 
books, and if desired the payments 
may be extended over several months. 
There is therefore no excuse for any 
farmer not being fully informed as to 
the latest developments in his profes- 
sion. 

Full particulars regarding these Li- 
braries,- the. special plan of purchase, 
etc, will be sent on receipt of a postal 
card asking us for the special catalog— 
“A Revolution in the Book~Trade.” 


to 














1 FREE TO ALL 











Our Portrait Catalog, containing descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses,: Cattle, Sheep, etc,. will be sent. free to anyone 








forwarding his address to the publishers, and asking for it. Include 4c in stamps to cover cost of 










mailing. 
4 ©6order to enable him to do this. 





It will pay every man, young or 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


old, to provide himself with good books even if economy has to be practiced in other directions in 


52 LAFAYETTE PL 
MARQUETTE BUILD 
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Apple Culture on a Rough Hill—I. 


U. T. COX, LAWRENCE COUNTY, OHIO, 





O attain the greatest success 
we should have high ideals, 
not simply following in the 
ruts but forming 
our Own course of procedure 
from studying the methods 
of others and adopting the 
best means of success to suit 
conditions. As a busi- 
can be managed more 
economically on a_ large 
scale, fruit can be grown 
cheaper when the acreage is not too small, so 
the commercial orchards are increasing in size 
and the fruit is being grown by specialists. 
Better and cheaper fruit can be grown under 
skillful management than by careless or com- 

ron individuals. 
I have seen successful orchards on all expos- 





of others, 


our 


ness 














ures, the larger trees on the north and eact 
sides, but later in fruiting than the smaller 
trees on the south and west slopes. There is 


as much, if not more, in the man than in the 
location, The trees 
by 22 or 24 feet on the thin southern or western 


can be set as close as 20 


clopes and make the owner more money than 
if planted 30 feet. Such varieties as Rome 
Beauty or Ben Davis, rightly managed, will pro- 
duce more in 20 years than many varieties or 
the same variety grown too thriftily will in 40 
years. We want incomes as soon as possible, 
so we are going to encourage fruiting at an 
early age and heave more trees to take their 
places when they bear themselves to death at 
20 or 25 years old. 

In setting the trees the roots and tops should 
be pruned some to balance up the loss of the 
digging and to start a low head on 
The low limbs protect the body from 
There is not so much 
The 


roots in 
the tree. 
the sun and borers. 


danger of the bark getting knocked o*. 


American Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Us:ful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 
For Week Ending Sept.mber 12, 1903 


fruit can be grown and harvesied for less money 
and~-there is not so much danger of -damage 
from: wind and the ground around: the iree is 
shaded, a help in time of drouth. 

It is considered best to set trees in plowed 
ground and plant corn the first year, or longer, 
it the ground is fairly fertiie and full of h::mus. 
later grow cowpeas or come cover 
furnish humus and mulch the ground, after 
the orchard has been cultivated fer a time in 
the spring and early summer. We need to get 
the best growth possible the first three years 
and then prepare them for fruiting. A check in 
growth causes fruit buds to form and by sow- 
ing some crop in a thrifty young orchard the 
trees usually form buds for the following year. 
The hay or whatever is grown in the ovchard 
should be left.on the land to supply humus and 
fertility. It forms a good mulch to conserve 
moisture, prevent the soil washing away and 
helps keep the soil cool in the hottest weather. 
A mulch of fine earth or a crop cut and left on 
the land, makes the conditions favorable for 
plant growth by preventing evaporation and 
making the fertility in the soil available, be- 
The fertility in a 


crop to 


cause of its water content. 
dry soil is not available, because there is no 
medium to carry the plant food from the soil 
through the rootlets into the tree. 

The elements of fertility are dissolved in 
water and carried through tlhe trees in the sap, 
and as fruit trees are always thirsty there 
must be a supply of moisture in reach of the 
roots or the fruit will stop growing and the 
trees may die in time of drouth. I am satis- 
fied that cultivation on some land is better than 
mulching, but we can’t cultivate every year on 
our hills without losing a good part of our 
fertility, so we must depend on a sod part of 
the time, and, on some steep places, all the 
time. The hay is worth more left on the ground 
for the protection and benefit of the trees than 
for stock feed. 


Drouth stricken trees yield little and poor 
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fruit, while those not suffering for want of 
moisture yield well and’ the difference of a 
very few barrels of apples per. acre when. the 
price is high, makes up for the worth of the 
hay. Mulched orchards bear younger than cul- 
tivated ones and will produce more fruit of 
better color and better keeping qualities and 
at less cost than cultivated ones and will die 
sooner. If we can make a good profit on the 
investment what difference does it make wheth- 
er it takes 40 years or 20 to get the most out 
of the trees for the amount expended on thein? 
The fruit colors sooner on sod land and can 
be picked earlier and is in our experience firm- 
er and of better quality. 

There are some places, I understand, where 
apples can be grown without spraying. For 
success in Ohio we must use every means 
known to prevent damage from insect and fun- 
gous foes. We had better success last year 
than common, and I feel sure that more de- 
pends on thoroughness in spraying and at the 
proper times than the materials used, although 
the best insecticides and fungicides known are 
none too good and too much is better than too 
little. We used the bordeaux mixture, made of 
4 pounds blue vitriol, 5 pounds lime and 50 gal- 
ons water, in which arsenite of soda at the rate 
of one pound white arsenic to 200 gallons water 
and arsenate of lead at the rate of 3 pounds 
to 160 gallons was used. 

The first spraying was made just before the 
trees bloomed and the second just after the 
bloom dropped, as soon as we could get over the 
trees. The next application was made ten days 
to two weeks later and the fourth about a 
month after the third. The dates of applica- 
tion for Lawrence county in 1902, were April 
14 to 24, May 5 to 18, May 19 to June 2, June 16 
to July 10. The applications after the bloom 
drops, except the last, must be done regardless 
of other duties at the proper times to insure 
a reasonable amount of success. The dates of 

[To Page 205.] 
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DIGGING POTATOES ON A NEW YORK FARM 


The illustration shows a familiar potato digging .scene in the trucking section of the Empire state. 
used. This crop of potatoes was raised by-J. H. Story; of 





A standard four-horse digger is 
Greene county, N ¥, and yielded at the-rate of 150 barrels to the acre. The patato 
digger is a success im that section and-is used: by commerctal growers: 
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The Improvement of Vasieties. 


PROF L. H. BAILEY,.CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





I believe there are some things that every 
nurseryman can do with efficiency and with 
profit to hasten the time of more efficient 
varieties. The first thing I would urge is that 
attention be given as much as practicable to 
the particular plant from which cuttings or 
buds or scions are taken. I have already had 
this question up with several] horticultural so- 
cieties, but it always needs new emphasis and 
the evidence of new experience. By this re- 
mark, I do not mean to say that I was the first 
to present the idea, for I can traee this advice 
back certainly more than 200 years—thereby 
adding testimony to its importance. 

There are those who deny that the individual 
characteristics of a plant are in any way im- 
pressed on its bud-propagated offspring, but 
these persons are fewer each year and the evi- 
dence to combat them is constantly stronger. 
The whole tendency of modern plant-breeding, 
as we have seen, is to begin with a plant be- 
cause it has individual merit rather than 
because it represents a particular variety. That 
is, we are constantly giving greater attention 
to individuality in plants. This the animal 
breeder has always done. If no two Cuthbert 
raspberry bushes and no two Early Crawford 
peach trees are alike, why not propagate from 
those that are best? I have an orchard of Craw- 
ford peaches, all purchased from one of the 
best and most reliable nurserymen, but I have 
at least 20 kinds of Crawfords, some of them 
practically worthless, 

If I were to plant another Crawford orchard, 
I should-want to know what trees the buds 
were taken from.. If I were to propagate indis- 
criminately from my own orchard, persons to 
whom I should sell the trees would probably 
say either,that the stock was mixed or that the 
Crawford had run out. Now,.I admit that the 
stock would have been mixed, and yet every 
tree be a Crawford. Suppose now, that I should 
propagate only from the very best trees, what 
then would likely be the result? I believe the 
time has come when the nurseryman must cease 
to propagate indiscriminately from stock merely 
because it belongs to a given variety. He should 
propagate only from stock or trees that he 
knows to have direct merit for efficiency. 

Another way of increasing the efficiency of 
varieties is by giving the variety the particular 
care that it needs. There are some varieties, as 
Ben Davis and Baldwin, that thrive almost 
anywhere and come to approximately their full 
value under all ordinary methods of treatment. 
These are the goats of the pomological sphere. 
There are others that are practically worthless 
unless some special attention is given them. 
The Spitzenburg apple is one of these, an apple 
that is not run out, as popularly supposed, but 
forced out because it does not have soil of 
sufficient heart, and does not receive sufficient 
care in tilling and pruning and spraying. Many 
of our really good varieties are going out be- 
cause of this lack of special care. 

In many cases the extra care would be well 
repaid in an extra price for the product. Are 
we not likely to have a reaction from the Kieffer 
pear propaganda when some at least, of the 
varieties that it has driven out shall reappear? 
If not, then the ideals of pear growing are 
lowering rather than rising. But the larger 
side to this whole question is that we really 
cannot expect to make great permanent progress 
in varieties untfi we make corresponding prog- 
ress in the care we give them. We will continue 
to have razor-back varieties as long as we con- 
tinue to give razor-back care. Merely to get a 
variety is only half the battle. You cannot raise 


good sheep on the provender that you give a 
billy goat. 





Pollination of the Martha Crab. 


OLIVER GIBBS, WISCONSIN. 





There has been a rather extensive planting 
of the Martha crab throughout the northwest. 
Since the trees have come into bearing age there 
is a general complaint that while it blossoms 
freely it is a shy bearer. I was told a few days 
ago of one case where a Minnesota man had 
been induced to plant a large orchard of the 
Martha, and was now considering the project 
of cutting them all down or topworking them 
entirely to other sorts. He told me that they 
would come out full of bloom and then have 
little or no fruit. 

D. C. Hazelton of Aitkin county, Minn, came 
before the Minnesota horticultural society at its 
December annual meeting with a statement of 
his experience with the Martha that seems to 
demonstrate that all this variety requires to 
convert it into a good cropper is to be planted 
near other varieties which will pollenize it. 
This confirms what many of us suspected for 
many years, and perhaps some have known 
that we have other varieties that may be bene- 
fited by the use of pollen, not their own. Mr 
Hazelton is a man of excellent standing in the 
Minnesota society and any statement of facts 
he makes on his own knowledge can be relied 
on. His statement as to the Martha is sub- 
stantially as follows: 

Three Marthas set in spring of 1883 always 
blossomed fully but did not bear anything to 
speak of till 1900; then they bore about seven 
bushels each. This is in his plat No 1. In the 
same plat is a Martha, set in 1892, that has 
borne a fair crop for four years. This tree 
has had for a pollenizer an old early Straw- 
berry crab, 20 feet east, that bears every year. 
These Marthas always bear heaviest on the side 
next to other bearing trees. In that year, 1900, 
he had six swarms of bees that worked hard on 
the apple trees, especially on the Marthas, In his 
plat No 2, about 200 feet away from the others, 
were two Marthas, set in 1883. One of these 
stands in an open space between the rows; 14 
feet east is an old Wealthy, that has been bear- 
ing since 1893; another, 20 feet southeast and 
an old early Strawberry 45 feet nearly south- 
east. This Martha commenced bearing before 
he had any bees and has borne heaviest on the 
south and east sides. Standing 35 feet west 
is another Martha, set in 1883. This stands in 
the center of a square of four trees, two early 
Strawberry and two Hibernal, so close that 
the limbs touch. They all began bearing about 
the same time, and that Martha bears heavily 
on all sides. Plat No 3 has three Marthas in 
the center of a row, all set in 1897. These 
Marthas commenced bearing in 1900. There is a 
Whitney on‘one side, Hibernals and Hislops on 
the other. 

The Question of Food Preservatives. 


*PpROF J. H. SHEPARD, SOUTH DAKOTA. 








As a nation we are becoming specialists and 
are relegating our domestic industries to large 
manufacturing concerns, which mean that we 
also surrender to them the safe keeping, not 
only of the health of ourselves and that of our 
children, but also that of generations unborn. 
Frem a sanitary point of view coloring mat- 
ters used in foods may be divided into two 
classes: First, those that are admittedly 
harmless so far as detrimental effects upon the 
health are concerned; and second, those that 
are directly poisonous or tend toward functional 
derangement of the digestive, excretory or 
nervous. systems. 

Belonging to the first class are such sub- 





*Abstract of address delivered before the 
pure food conventions at St Paul, this summer. 





HORTICULTURAL PROGRESS 


stances as anatto, tumeric, litmus, cochineal, 
and other harmless vegetable colors, which 
while they may be pleasing to the eye, do not 
make the foods more digestible nor do they en- 
hance its value in any way except in the price 
at which it is sold to the consumer. Under 
harmful or poisonous coloring matters used in 
food products, I shall assemble all the coal tar 
dyes. A partial list of the foods in which coal 
tar dyes are now employed in foods for giving 
color effects, reads like this: Wines, jams, 
jellies, preserves of all kinds, ‘canned ‘goods, 
such as cherries, peaches, strawberries and 


tomatoes, candies, sausages, catsup, flavoring 
extracts, syrups for soda fountains, vinegars, 
marmalades, butter, cheese, etc. In addition 


to the coloring matters already named, there 
have been employed to a large extent, admit- 
tedly poisonous metallic salts of lead, copper, 
zinc, arsenic and iron, although these sub- 
stances are now scarcely used at all. 

In regard to antiseptics in manufactured 
foods, it may be truthfully said that their use 
is coextensive with (if not in excess of) that 
of coloring matter. Many kinds of foods are 
treated with antiseptics where no coloring mat- 


ter is required or used, while a large number 
of products carry both. Antiseptics are used to 
prevent fermentation, and may, like coloring 
matters, be divided into two classes: First, 


those which are not only admittedly harmless, 
but are also useful articles of food, such as 
common salt, sugar, spices, etc. The second 
class embraces the so-called chemical preserv- 
atives, viz: salicylic and acids and 
their salts, boracic acid and borax, sulphurous 
acid and its salt, formaldehyde, 
sucrol, abrastol betanaphthol and some of the 
fluorine compounds. These preservatives are ap- 
plied to food products for one of the following 


bensoic 


saccharin, 


purposes: To prevent fermentative or putre- 
factive process in the article of food after it 
is placed upon the market; to arrest decay in 
raw materials before manufacture; and to dis- 
infect tainted raw materials in order that they 


may be sold in the place of sound, wholesome 
foodstuffs. 

Most of these chemical 
powerful drugs or medicines affecting the sys- 
tem profoundly in some or all of its functional 
processes. I have estimated that one family 
during a year would unconsciously take 14,600 
doses of chemical preservatives. A remedy for 
this lamentable state of affairs must come 
through wise laws rigidly enforced. The pub- 
lic must be better educated, so that they will 
not buy embalmed foods, and if any food prod- 
ucts now on the market cannot be successfully 
manufactured without the use of coloring mat- 
ter and antiseptics it should be banished at 
once from our American dietaries. 

PEL. tt SS 

Late Corn Makes Good Fodder—Have had 
no experience with silage. Have cut some late 
corn and used the fodder with good results. 
Think this would be the best plan in this section 
of the state—[E. E. Apline. 


preservatives are 


Electric Light has a forcing effect upon let- 
tuce grown under glass, but it is doubtful 
whether the increased yield warrants the added 
cost of production. 





Squashes will Follow Squashes year after 
year. After a few years the borers may trouble 
the vines, but a shovelful of coal ashes in the 
hill will keep them away. Hubbards will pre- 
duce about six tons per acre. Marrow about 
ten. In the fall both varieties sell at about 
the same price. After November 1 the Hub- 
bard will keep while the Marrow will not so 
well.—[W. W. Rawson, Middlesex County, 


Mass. 


























Apple Culture on a Rough Hill---l. 


[From Page 2¢3.] 
application change with the seasons, depending 
on the warmth bringing forth the blossoms. The 
more it rains the more necessary it is to spray, 
as the water washes off some cf the poisons 
and fungi develop, the spores starting to grow 
when damp but not wiien dry. Spraying is a 
preventive measure, so every part of the fruit 
and foliage should be covered w:th the spray 
all the time to keep the fungi from getting a 
start and to have no place where worms can 
foliage without getting killed, and no 
where the codl:ng moth or 


eat the 
place on the fruit 
curculio can get a place for an egg or a bite 
without coming in contact with the poison. 

Whether the poison kills the eggs, the young 
worms, or prevents the mother moth from lay- 
ing the eggs on so offensive a surface, as in- 
stinct teaches her to avoid dangerous places for 
her young, is not definitely settled in the minds 
of all. Scientific men can find that out. We 
can better employ ourselves in doing work that 
prevents the damage, regardless of the way it 
is done, but it can be done to better advantage 
when the facts are known. 

When the leaves are diseased the fruit cannot 
develop properly, and when they drop off the 
fruits must stop growing and wiil not color. 
On low ground, where the fruit has been very 
dark colored and the leaves all dropped off, 
the fruit has been very bright and clear since 
we sprayed the first year. Fruit that has de- 
veloped well and is free from fungus and insect 
injuries, is better in quality and will keep much 
that unsprayed trees. Very 
drops from trees well 
The leaves remaining on late, all the 


better than from 


little fruit prematurely 
sprayed. 
late fruit grows,and ripens when left on to do 
so. Fruit buds are surer to be formed for the 
following ,vear. 

spring everybody talking 
about fruit after the weather, 
saying it Would be nearly a failure, but I told 
good prospect on nearly all 
our had tried to keep the fruit 
from being damaged by insects or the scab by 
had done. As the season ad- 
vanced, we many of our full 


and knowing that larger fruit could be growa 


was 
wet 


nearly 
crop 


Last 
the 
had a 


them we 


trees, aS we 
the spraying we 


found trees too 


by thinning, the trees left in better condition 
to fruit next year, we had a small force of 
men picking off all the imperfect fruit and 


then many of the smallest, thinning the bunches 
of three or more to one or two specimens. 
Only the very fullest trees were thinned, but 
not enough for best results. All the apples 
picked off in July and August were hauled to 
the barn and fed to the stock. By thinning 
we saved many trees from breaking down and 
while it was so dry and there 
of first-class apples and 


some from dying, 
barrels 


were more 
fewer culls thrown out. 
- — ; 
Preventing Hessian Fly Damage. 
EK. A. POPENO?, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST, KANSAS, 


Preventive measures for the preservation of 
are to be effective, 
must As the last brood 
of the fly remains in the pupa or flaxseed state 
in the straw until near the time of the growth 
of the grain, it is the practice 
of many to burn off the stubble as soon after 
the grain is cut as possible. 


next year’s crop, if they 


be undertaken at once. 


newly sown 


The exact appearance of ihe mother fly after 
is determined by moisture conditions, 
weather tending to retard the 
change from the pupa. But moisture sufficient 
to cause the growth of volunteer wheat will 
also bring to maturity many of the flies, and 


harvest 
continued dry 





FIELD. AND ORCHARD 


these will proceed to deposit their eggs in the 
volunteer growth. 

As the first developed flies show such a par- 
tiality for the volunteer growth, it is possible 
to cause them to exhaust their egg-laying ca- 
pacity by providing an early growth in whieh 
to. deposit, by sowing early strips around or 
through the fields to be resown to wheat, the 
growth on these strips to be thoroughly coy- 
ered under before the main crop is put into 
the ground. The destruction of ‘this growth 
should be ceferred to the latest moment, that 
all mature flies may have the opportunity to 
deposit eggs therein; and this provision for the 
early exhaustion of the females -n egg-laying 
is the particularly important feature of 
practice of trap-strip sowing. 

The ec:z:perience of Kansas growers has 
abundantly confirmed: the argument that late 
sown wheat is safer from the fly. The basis 
of this argument is that the adult insect is 
very readily destroyed by a sharp frost, and 


ly 
y 


the 
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that wheat appearing above the ground after 
the first sharp frost of the season is not in- 
fested. While it is impossible to determine the 
proper date in advance, observing farmers can 
readily approximate very closely to it for their 
own locality, and it is ordinarily safe to seed 
to wheat at. such a date that the new growth 
shall appear after the average date of the first 
frost, as shown by the weather service records 
for a given region. 

The records cf the college station, for ex- 
ample, show this average to be October 5, and 
this date is doubtless not far from the true 
one for the central counties. To the north 
and west it will be somewhat earlier, and to 
the southward of this station, somewhat later 
than the date named. The practice of late 
seeding is the chief reliance of some of the 
most intelligent farmers in the Kansas wheat 
region, and should be given a much more gen- 
eral trial by growers. 














A FCU2TEEN-YEAR-OLD PEACH TREE IN CNTARIO COUNTY, N Y 


We present herewith a 14-year-old Early Crawford in Ontario county, N Y, loaded with 


magnificent peaches. 
fruit grower, P. T. Dix, 


The photograph was taken September 8, 1902. 
is standing under the tree. 


The owner and veteran 
The fruit in this orchard was thinned 


carefully and the ground was cultivated several times during the season. As a consequence 


peaches of large size and splendid quality were secured. 


The fruit was sold at the farm in 


packages at the rate of 50 cents per one-third bushel basket for best grade and 25 cents for 


seconds. 


This was considered a fair price at home, but the same fruit sold in Buffalo and 


other markets for double that amount. The other man, known as the middleman, took the 


chances. 
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Fall Treatment of Vineyards. 


JOUN BREWSTER LISK, SENECA CO, N Y. 





the picking season the care- 
ful grape grower wil make frequent 
trips over those portions of the vine- 
yard that are supposed to be cleaned 
up. The dense foliage often hides a few 
trays of good grapes as the crop is b>- 
ing gathered, which would .be spoiled 
in a few days. All the empty trays or 
picking boxes left in the field shoul 
be kept picked up; the picking stand- 
ards used to raise the tray from the 
ground in picking should be promptly 
repaired and put under shelter for an- 
other season’s use. By keeping them 
clean and dry adds years to their use- 
fulness and makes a much more suit- 
able receptacle for the fruit, to say 
nothing of appearance, a facter not to 
be treated lightly. 

Tillage should be such that leaves 
the surface slightly higher along the 
row, and sloping toward the center be- 
tween the rows. This will have a ten- 
dency to run off all surplus water and 
keep it from settling around the vines 
during winter. Plowing the vineyard 
after the crop has been harvested is 
not to be recommended. The season’s 
growth is finished. Ne possible good, 
and only harm, can come from culti- 
vation, which converts the soil into a 
sponge, thus holding every particle of 
rainfall, when it does more harm than 


During 


good. Cultivation should cease by Au- 
gust 10 or thereabouts, allowing the 
soil and roots te remain undisturbed 


until next spring. 

At the last cultivation it is advisable 
to sow a cover crop, to hold the soil 
and keep it from washing and leaching, 
catch and retain snow, as well as pro- 
tect the soil and roots from .sudden 
changes of temperature. If weeds are 
making a rank growth during the fall, 
cut them before the seeds have de- 
veloped, 

There may be advantages that would 
overbalance the ill effects of fall plow- 
ing, such as covering up the rotted 
grapes; thereby getting rid of part of 
the fungous spores contained in them, 
which would develop more rapidly on 
the surface and increase the amount of 
rot another year. During the picking 
and packing season care should be ex- 
ercised as to the disposal of the rot- 
ten grapes. Destroy every sign of a 
diseased fruit. 

Some vineyardists have a habit of 
leaving the vines until spring before 
trimming. We always prune as soon 
after the leaves fall as possible. How- 
ever, it’s better to wait until after a 
few heavy freezes. This will dry up the 
sap and make it easy to distinguish 
immature growth. We use mostly the 
Kniffin system, or what I consider a 
modification of that method. Whatever 
system is followed, it’s always safe t» 


advise observing the growth of the 
previous season in order to determine 
if any change is to be made. After t-e 


vines are trimmed, see that they are 
loosened from the vines. The material 
used in tieing may cut into the wood 
another year if it is left, also damage 
may be done by heavy snow dragging 
the canes down over the wires. Pull 
the surplus wood into the middle be- 
tween the rows. In doing this, it’s best 
to pull against the posts. If possible, 
draw out and burn the brush in the 
fall, saving this time for other spring 
work. 

A pole about 2 inches in diameter 
and 12 or 14 feet long is used to draw 
out the brush. Attach a strong wire, 
say 5 feet from the large end, letting it 
extend a little farther than the end, to 
hitch the horse to. I like to review the 
experiences of the season after the crop 
has been harvested, and fix in my mind 
anything I have learned; or better yet 
take notes during the entire year. In 
this way any change I wish to make, 
any new plans I may wish to introduce, 
is not forgotten. Otherwise, it might b2 
thought of only when I see my mis- 
take, and too late to put it into execu- 
tion, 





AFTER HARVEST WORK 


The Farmers’ Market Wagon. 

J. M. SHULL, CLARK COUNTY, O. 
Farmers who regularly take produce 
market or deliver direct to custom- 
should have a 
wagon fitted with 
conveniences for that 
purpose. Such an 
outfit adds much to 
comfort and in the 
long run saves ex- 
_ pense. Instead of 
wrapping lines about the whip or leav- 
ing them where they often get beneath 
the horse’s feet, why not have a wire 
hook fastened to the wagon overhead, 
as shown in the cut. It can be easily 
made of stiff fencing wire and secured 


to 
er, 


FRAME CURTAIN. 





on. 
At one side, near the top, two other 
hocks similarly fastened to the bows 

hold an um- : 

brella, as seen / / Lids ; 

in the figure. 

This is kept 

there rain or 


shine, is never 


forgotten and 
left at home LINE EOOK. 
when most needed. Instead of a rear 


curtain, why not stretch the oilcloth or 
canvas on a frame hinged at the top. 
It should be furnished with stays, joint- 
ed like those of a buggy top, as repre- 
sented in the drawing. It serves as an 


ee 











UMBRELLA HOLDER. 
awning and protects from sun or rain 
when the driver is standing on market 
or taking articles from the wagon. 





Desirable Trces for Fall Planting 


A SOUTHERN INDIANA GARDENEP 


Several years ago we planted out a 
very large orchard, and have kept a 
careful record of it. We will select 
from this record those varieties that 
have given good satisfaction with us. 
For early peaches the Annie Trice and 
Early Crosby are desirable for market- 
ing, as well as for home use. The 
Morris White is a late variety, which 
does well in southern Indiana. It rip- 
ens its fruit along in September. Heath 
Cling is an extra fine late peach. It 
seems to have one failing, the fruit rots 
badly. To overcome this in a consid- 
erable degree, the tree should be given 
a good sunny exposure; if it is planted 
where it will receive plenty of sunlight 
it will be all the better for the fruit. 
The Yellow Rareripe and Elberta are 
valued highly for market purposes. We 
have quantities of these varieties now 
under cultivation; they are special fa- 
vorites wherever grown. 

Among the most satisfactory apples 
is the Bellflower. It is always profit- 
able and finds ready sale. Rome Beau- 
ty is another fall apple that does well 
in this state. Sweet Bough is delicious 
but not a good keeper. Our experience 
with this apple was that it should be 
marketed soon after it. was gathered. 
The Greening is a fine winter apple. It 
can be kept in perfect condition until 
late in the spring if they are packed in 
barrels in the fall and sent to cold 
storhnge. By this treatment we can 
have a supply of fine apples late in the 
spring, when they always command a 
high price. The favorite winter apples 
for this climate are Winesap, Limber 
Twig, Newtown Pippin, Prior's Red 
and Rawle’s Janet. 

The pears that do well in this cli- 
mate are Bartlett and Flemish Beauty. 
The soil best adapted for the pears is a 
clay loam. We have pear trees grow- 
ing in cultivated soil as well as in hard 
uncultivated soil: the latter soil we find 
suits the pear perfectly. In the culti- 


vated soil the trees are more liable to 
blight. 


Peach Orchard Problems Discussed. 





In digging out borers, we dig down to 
the roots and hunt carefully for them. 
After leaving the tree exposed for a 
day or two, we mound up earth 4 to 6 
inches, tramping down with the foot. 
We do not remove it until next year, 
when we repeat the process. This pre- 
vents the moth from laying eggs down 
near the roots and more tender bark. 
It makes it easier to find and destroy 
them. My most profitable orchard was 
a small one of 16 acres, from which I 
received the fourth year, $3700 clear of 
freight and commission for selling; 
fifth year failure: sixth year $3800 re- 
ceipts; and afterward four or five prof- 
itable crops. Made experiments in thin- 
ning at different periods. First thinned 
as soon as possible after peach was 
formed and twice after at intervals of 
two weeks. Increased value over those 
not thinned at all; first thinning 300%, 
second 200%, third and last thinning 
about 50%. My experience has all been 
on red clay soil, on Ohio river bluffs, 
400 feet above the river, between Madi- 
son, Ind, and Louisville, Ky.—{Hiram 
P. Dean, Johnson County, Ind. 

My peach orchard is on the southeast 
side of a ridge, about half way up and 
well protected from the northwest 
winds, which are more destructive than 
frost. There are five peach orchards 
in sight of mine, all on top or near the 
top of the ridge, that were killed last 
spring, while my orchard now has its 
third crop in succession, which is un- 
usual in this climate. I believe eastern 
Tennessee and northern Georgia will in 
a few years be leaders in the produc- 
tion of fine peaches. The flavor of our 
peaches is far superior to peaches 
grown further south or in California. 
[William Jenkins, Knox County, Tenn. 

Peaches on the high and elevated sec- 
ticns of the Blue Ridge mountains will 
continue to pay well, particularly the 
late varieties. I have not tried a va- 
riety that did not do very well along 
the mountain sides, but the early sorts 
never pay much as they come into a 
full market. I am much less troubled 
with insect borers, etc, on the moun- 
tain sides. It is seldom we lose a crop 
by frost or rot. I have never had to 
spray on the mountains for insects. 
The fruit is always larger, of a higher 
eolor and with better flavor.—[R. E. 
Wayland, Albemarle County, Va. 


= 





Slatted Crates for handling vegeta- 
bles and other farm productions are 
very convenient 
and economical. 
They are in use 
by only a_ few 
farmers and those 
who have them 
speak very high- 
ly of them. In 
husking corn they 
will almost pay 
for themselves in 
one season. One 
hundred are none 
too many for a 
farmer to have. They should be made 
13 inches square and 14 inches high, 
which will hold nearly one bushel 
heaped measure. The corner pieces 
should be made of maple 1% inches 
Square, cut in two diagonally. The 
Slats should be %x2 inches, preferably 
of elm, and nailed % or % inch apart. 
The top slat should be at least 5 or % 
inch thick, and the space between this 
and the second slat 1% inches wide, to 
permit of getting the hands through 
for lifting. The bottom slats on two 
sides must also be % or % inch thick to 
permit of nailing the bottom slats. Such 
crates made of good seasoned material 
and kept under cover when not in use 
will last for many years. 





THE CRATE. 





Granulated Honey in combs may be 
removed without destroying the combs 
by exposing them in the open air at 
the time when honey is not so plentiful 
in the fields as to wholly employ the 
bees. 














Preparing Flants for Winter Flowcring. 
EDWARD J. CANNING. 





plan 
It is 


suc- 


Experienced gardeners always 
from three to 12 months ahead. 
this foresight which makes them 
cessful. In August and September the 
plan for their winter flowers. What 
plants will produce the most at a cer- 
tain season, or what shall succeed cer- 
tain plants when the blossoming season 
is over, so as to keep up a continuous 
supply of flowers, is almost their daily 


thought. And as the gardener plans 
in perhaps a larger way with his range 
of glass houses, yet even for a small 


window garden some forethought is re- 
quired. 

The housewife whko to 
a few plants in her windows should be- 
gin to prepare them now. Cuttings of 
almost all winter flowering plants such 
as geraniums, Lady Washington pelar- 
Impatiens Sultani, petunias, 


wishes hive 


goniums, 
sweet alyssium, nasturtium, coleus, etc, 
root readily if cut below a leaf stalk 
and inserted around the edge of 4-inch 
flower pots filled with moist sand and 
placed in a shady and sheltered corner. 
After they are rooted they should be 
potted singly into 3-inch pots, but keep 
them outside till the weather demands 
their removal indoors. of cin- 
erarias and calceolarias should be sown 


Seeds 


now. They germinate quickly, and the 
seedlings grow along rapidly through 
the fall months. Callas should be re- 
potted into a good rich soil. 

The soil for most flowering plants 
should not be too rich, and to induce 
plants to flower well it is best to let 
them become pot bound. There is a 
natural law that when plants find they 
cannot continue to grow, they always 
endeavor to reproduce their’ species, 
which is by flowering and producing 
seeds. Experienced gardeners take ad- 
vantage of this law and starve their 
plants after they have made a fair 
growth. This always induc s*them to 
flower much more profusely than if 
kept growing all the time 

To this end, all flowering plants 
should be grown in as small pots as 


possible, for instance, cinerarias or ger- 


aniums are better in 5 or at most a 
6-inch pot than in any larger sizes. 
Ferns, palms and other foliage plants 
should also be, grown in small pots, but 
since they do not flower, we cannot 
practice the starvation process on them, 
but when they have filled their pots 


with roots, a little nitrate of soda given 


in homeopathic doses occasionally will 
be beneficial to them. 
> 

Fertilizing Hardwood Plants—Dur- 


ing our hot, dry seasons there is a ten- 
dency for hardy roses and other hard- 
wood plants to bse their foliage too 
early in the fall, not ripening off the 
new wood properly, which causes the 
new growth to be killed by frost dur- 
ing the winter. To remedy this, try 
fertilizing the plants in September, giv- 
ing a heavy mulch of rotten manure. 
It is then late to make them to 
start into new growth, but it will cause 
the plants to have a longer ripening 
season, which leaves the wood in per- 
fect condition to withstand the extreme 
cold. A quart of unleached wood ashes 
for each large bush is also a help, fur- 
nishing more potash than is to be found 


too 





in the manure alone.—[Marian Meade, 
Winnebago County, IIL. 

Goats as Land Cleaners—For the 
cleaning of land it will pay to buy 


goats when they can be obtained at a 
reasonable price. In many cases more 
money is asked for them than they are 
worth.—[E. Nordman. 




















Growing Celery on the Farm. 


AYALTER S. FUNNELL, LONG ISLANi), N Y. 





b In celery growing one can expend all 
the thought and attention he can spare 
tv the crop with good results. A Nas- 
sau county (N Y) man who succeeds 
fur beyond the results obtained by the 
iverage gardener, says that he has no 
trouble in producing tender, crisp, 
sood-flavored celery upon any land. He 
supplies the chemical elements required 


to make the celery good flavored. The 


plant is one that can be made to grow 
quickly, or slowly, and corresponding- 
lv tender or tough. It is possible to 


tough strings 
the fleshy 
to develop 


that the 
excess of 


feed the plant so 


will develop in 


mart, but it is also possible 
the latter to the almost entire exclusion 
of the strings. That is one of the in- 
stances where brains enters into the 
work of the farmer or gardener. 
There seems to be an impression that 
a wet meadow is the proper place in 
which to raise celery. This is not borre 
out by experience, 


the best cel- 
grown came } 


Some of 


ery ever 
from sandy loam, 
where no water was 
in sight. In fact, an 


(Roessle) 
that where 


authority 


declares 





water stands in 2 
trench 4 feet deep no 
celery should be 
planted, for there will 
be rust. Water is in- 
deed one of the ene- 
mies of the celery 
grower, fostering rot 
er rust, which would 

escaped by the 
man who uses dry 
soil. 

For summer celery, 
(March 1 is none too 
early to get the hot- 
beds ready. Have 
them rich. Be sure to 
be free from weed 
seeds. It was discov- 
ered many years ago 
that it is better to 

iter the plants in 

» hotbed at noon, in 

rder that the mois- 
ture in the air would 
condense on the 
ooled glass, thus 
supplying moisture 


He who gets the knack of keeping his 
celery from growing rapidly and still 
keeps it moist and cool, is certain to 
have a supply ready for use at any 
time of winter. A warm place is not 
suitable. -Find a spot on your farm 
where the sun does not often strike, 


have the earth compact about the base 
of the celery roots, loosely covering the 
rest, with exception of 2 inches from 
the top, then layers of straw or loose 
material, and you should have no trou- 
ble in bringing out celery that will 
compare well with your competitors’ at 
time during the winter. 
ns 


Some Insect Problems Discussed. 


any 





From an entomological point of view, 
this has been a peculiar one in 
many respects. The early part of the 
season, with the continued drouth, was 
especially favorable for the develop- 
ment of all species of plant lice or 
aphids, as they are sometimes called. 
have suffered 


year 


Nearly all sorts of plants 


TRUCK FARMING 


the other hand, trees in the same or- 
chard not sprayed contained myriads of 
insects in all stages of deevlopment at 
the time of the visit, August 21. 
dite 
San Jose Scale Enemies—In a recent 
letter to American Agriculturist, Prof 
W. M. Scott, state entomologist of 
Georgia, says regarding the Asiatic 
lady beetle introduced from China to 
destroy the San Jose scale, “we have 
perhaps the most flourishing colony 
that has yet been established in this 
country, but since fruit growers gener- 
ally seem to be eager to depend upon 
this creature to control the San Jose 
scale, I do not care 
publicity than possible.” 





New Package for Fruit—Recently 
American Agriculturist received a 
new package for handling fruit; it is 
of the box type shown in illustration 
and application has been made for pat- 
ent. It can be made in all sizes. The 
main feature is the galvanized iron 





gh hss ye haige 2 oi INTERESTING VEGETABLE DISPLAY FROM A LONG ISLAND TRUCK FARM, 

allow the plants tuo For many years Long Island has been an important trucking section. The fertility of the 
become wilted. That seil and nearness to market has developed large areas on which trucking crops are grown 
entails a loss of extensively year after year. At the American institute in New York last fall, a collection of 
strength from which vegetables grown on the farm at the Manhattan state nuspital attracted much attention. That 
the plant may never section only a few ye ars before was covered with pine and scrub oak. Some of these splendid 
» i oe ae vegetables are shown in American Agriculturist’s illustration above. 

fully recover. Short, 

stocky plants, not topped, will do better more or less from their attacks. The edges to which the slats are nailed. 
than the others. Keep the plants grow- injury has been particularly noticeabie The metal edge is made in one piece, 

ing. Plants may be pulled from the in orchards. In all probability if the catching the bottom end and side slats. 


hotbeds safely’one hour after watering. 

The trench, 2 feet deep, should have 
6 inches of barnyard or hog manure 
mixed with an equal amount of soil. 
So place the plants that the remaining 
earth will not tumble into the crown of 
the celery and smother it. Hoe the 
plants only when the leaves are dry. 
For the same reason set out the plants 
on dry days. Avoid crusting the soil 
from top watering: better far pulverize 
the soil and get the benefit of the nat- 
ural rise of moisture from underneath. 
After rootlets have formed on_ the 
transplanted plants, cover with a few 
inches of soil. Remember that a good 
root is necessary to make a strong and 


large plant. In banking finally, the 
outer stalks will effecutally keep out 
the soil if there has been a good 
growth. 

After digging summer celery, it needs 


to be kept from drying or burning in 
the light. After washing and bunching, 
it can be kept in excellent condition by 
Placing it on its roots in an inch or 
more of water in a tightly covered bar- 
rel or box. Winter celery should be 
banked at the time of the first frost. 


weather continues favorable, these pests 
will not be so abundant another year. 
They are kept in check largely by nat- 
ural enemies, which feed upon them, 
As recent weather conditions have been 
favorable for the development of these, 
it is natural to infer that plant lice will 
be less conspicuous next year. 

The San Jose scale in many orchards 
throughout the country continues to be 
a veritable scourge, and where steps 
have not been taken to check it, the 
ravages are very perceptible. In or- 
chards where the trees are under four 
or five years old, the hydrocyanic acid 
gas treatment has given most satisfac- 
tory results. In old orchards where it 
is not economical to use this method on 
account of the size of the trees, the 
lime, sulphur and salt wash has been 
the most satisfactory remedy applied 
this year, 

During a recent inspection of a large 
commercial orchard in New York, we 
made a careful examination of trees 
sprayed with this material last spring. 
The results were highly satisfactory, 


and it was difficult to find a living in- 
upon trees properly sprayed. 


On 


sect 





PACKAGE FOR FRUIT. 
It is light and strong. The top is also 


NEW 


put on in the same manner. It is to be 


lined with paper. 





Feed Turkeys every evening at the 
barn. It will help to make them roost 
at home. 





to give it any more 










-. of 
Half Pri 

a rice. 
The cheapest, the 
easiest and the best 
way to get alow wagon is 
to buy a set of Electric 
Steel Wheels to fit your farm wagon. Ifyou 
don't want to bother with changing the wheels 
buy aset to fit your oldgear. If you have no old 
gear you can buy one for a song, as there are 
thousands of them lying around the country, 
A set of Electric Steel Wheels ccsts less than 
one-half the price of a low wagon. They are 
made to fit any wagon. They make a new 
wagon out of your old one with wheels that 
cannot rot or break, Made with straight or 
staggered spokes, wide or narrow tires. Save 
blacksmith bills, Write for our Handy Farm 
Wagon Catalog. Tells about our full line of 
Electric implements. It Is Free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL Co., 
Box 86 Quincy, Ils. 



























If you buy our FRENCH BUHE 
STONE MILL, you only have to 
we once in an ordinary lifetime, 


ee trial, an 
fully guaranteed, Will ering for . for table, and 
for custom. Send for free book, “Grinding for Profit.” 


It tells the story of the best mill. Do it now, ’ 
N & Marmon Co. 1232 Ky. Ave.Indlanapelis, Ind. 





( TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit om Free. Result of 78 years’ reer 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ets 


Ye LE i ONE 


GROVER NURSERY GO., nocnester, w. ¥. 2 











ROCHESTER, &. te 
»Choice Seed Whea 


haff Kentucky eat 
che 240 P World's ral Zl, fais + .10, Mam. 
Aller 4% ee ag denne Hn gl. 85, Choice Clover § pong 
ushel lic. 


ARVEY SEED CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fine 122 acre farm in 


CAYUGA co, N. Y. Venice township for 


sale cheap. Addfess Cc. Howland, Catskill, N. ¥. 











SMALLEY 


SAFETY BLOWE 


Only One Belt nneaennd * 





p.m 
Ba 3 nit ‘about cogs 


conn plete i, of drag and circle saw 
nes, sweep and tread powers. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box X, Manitowoc, Wis. 














IBBLE'S INVINCIBLE SEED WHEAT 


he heaviest yielding, stiffest strawed, most 
prolific variety in cultivation. It stands u 
like a wall against all storms, has never lodged, 
has never been attacked by the Hessian Fly, has 
never winter killed. We offer you the product of 
over two hundred acres of our own owing, 
thoroughly recleaned, as low as one = lar per 
bushel. Also the best Rye crown. nt 
crammed catalog free. Address eDWSkD 
F. DIBBLE, Seced-Grower, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 


WAKEFIELD-FREADING 
FAIR Sept. 15, 16, 17, 18. 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


[2--RACES--12 


Cattle Show, Grand Vaudeville, 
Poultry Show, Big Midway, 
Agricultural Show, Balloon Ascensions, 


Something doing every minute at the 
Wakefield-Reading Fair. 
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Foreigners Want Our Apples. 





The outlook for the'export trade of 
American and Canadian apples is un- 
usually bright. Initial shipments of 
early apples have been larger than last 
year, commanding high prices when 
quality was right. What is even more 
important, prospects are decidedly good 
for a large movement of winter apples 
during the regular season, October to 
March. This general statement is the 
result of American Agriculturist’s in- 
vestigation of the apple export trade, 
both in this country and abroad. Some 
of these days our western orchardists 
will take a greater part in this business 
than now. 

Dealers on this side the Atlantic are 
a unit in the belief of a prosperous sea- 
son, and our advices from foreign 
houses received within the past few 
days fully confirm this general impres- 
sion. Each year our American fruit tn- 
creases in popularity in the’ United 
Kingdom and on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and the normal trend of the ex- 
port trade in apples from the United 
States and Canada is one of growth. 
This in spite of the restrictions placed 
upon the business by Germany and 
possibly some other countries south of 
the English channel. Great Britain, by 
far the largest consumer, is fortunate- 
ly very friendly toward American 
fruits. 

‘In a letter to American Agriculturist 
dated August 22, Woodall & Co, promi- 
nent Liverpool dealers in American ap- 
ples, say that “the prospects for Amer- 
ican and Canadian apples are excep- 
tionally good, as our home crops of 
fruits are very short this year; but no 
searcity wil! ‘produce high prices for in- 
ferior stock, as it is no use paying 
heavy freight and expenses with this 
expectation.” Boyd, Barrow & Co, of 
ylasgow, write us that never in their 
experience of over 25 years have pros- 
pects for American and Canadian ap- 
ples been so promising as they are for 
this season, and they expect satisfac- 
tory prices to rule at that city for all 
sound, bright colored fruit; also a good 
opening for pears. 

Writing from Edinburg, James Lind- 
say & Son say: ‘Fruit of every de- 
scription is searce here, especially ap- 
ples, of which there are really next to 
none in Great Britain, and we are of 
the opinion the crop on the continent is 
less than they claim. But even though 
the continental crop turns out more ap- 
ples than now anticipated, this will not 
materially interfere with shipments 
from America, as the quality of Eu- 
ropean fruit is so much inferior they 
can only be used for cooking purposes. 
Our opinion is that if shippers on your 
side continue to send a good grade of 
apples, there will be as many wanted 
here as last season.’’ Henry Levy, fruit 
auctioneer of Covent Garden, London, 
reports high prices for fancy autumn 
apples, and believes Kieffer pears 
should do well this season, packed in 
half barrels. 

A forceful reason for probable activ- 
ities the coming six months is the un- 
questioned shortage of the European 
fruit crop. The yield of apples and 
practically all fruits in the United 
Kingdom is very short. On the conti- 
nent, moderate to fair crops are re- 
ported. Yet the excessively high prices 
ruling there suggest that the amount 
available for market is small, after all. 
The European apple crop, as pointed 
out from time to time in American 
Agriculturist, is made up mostly of au- 
tumn fruit, which is largely out of the 
way by the time cur hard winter varie- 
ties are ready for market. 

Owing to the shortage just noted, 
the: exports of American apples, have 
begun with a rush, and some remarka- 
bly high prices paid. Fancy Graven- 
steins, Pippins, Williams, etc, have sold 
within the past two weeks as high as 
$6.50 to $7.50 per Darrel in Liverpool and 
Glasgow. These extraordinary prices 
for initial offerings of fancy fruit could 





COMMERCIAL 


not be fully maintained, as was to have 
been expected; yet the very general tes- 
timony from the other side is for a 
continuance of a healthy trade, provid- 
ing the quality is satisfactory. 

EXPORTS OF APPLES FROM U S AND CANADA, 


~ [In barrels, round thousands.] 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 
Season pool dou gow Other Total 
1902-3 ..... 1445 458 398 241 2543 
1901-2 ..... 445 281 136 29 891 


1900-1 ..... 834 288 233 58 1414 
1899-00 .... 664 343 216 119 1343 
1898-9 ..... 716 300 183 82 1282 


1897-8 ..... 490 198 124 101 914 
1896-7 .....1582 717 412 210 2920 
1895-6 ..... 411 196 128 17 751 
1894-5 ..... 853 389 173 23 1438 
1893-4 ..... 101 33 39 3 175 
1892-3 ..... 798 174 221 10 1204 
1891-2 ..... 918 224 283 2 1450 
1890-1 .... 255 117 81 1 451 
1889-90 .... 419 128 116 14 668 
1888-9 ..... 791 279 272 64 1407 
1887-8 ..... 347 104 140 18 608 
1886-7 ..... 468 188 139 13 808 
1885-6 ..... 538 147 176 24 885 
1884-5 .... 492 123 138 17 769 
1883-4 ..... 47 5 30 _ 82 
1882-3 ..... 253 47 81 13 396 


1881-2 ..... 134 46 59 -= 239 
1880-1 ..... 839 145 216 95 1329 

For the farmer and fruit grower who 
sells apples to exporters, or ships on 
his own account, the necessity of care 
in selection and packing was never 
more urged. In seasons of comparative- 
ly high prices abroad, shippers on this 
side of the ocean are too much inclined 
to let down in the quality, and such 
fruit has a damaging effect on the mar- 
kets, eventually curtailing purchases 
for foreign consumption. 

American Agriculturist’s corres- 
pondents abroad in all instances 
insist that shippers should keep 
inferior fruit at home, sendinge 
only the very best. During the com- 
ing season most of the apples will 
be shipped in barrels as usual, those of 
good size having the preference, while 
bushel boxes are making some progress 
in popularity for the best English fam- 
ily trade. Further particulars regard- 
ing this square package will be printed 
later. 
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Cranberry Picking Is Being Pushed 
rapidly in the commercial sections of 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Long Is-_ 
land and Wisconsin. As growers get 
into the fields they find the situation 
variable, but in the main much as in- 
dicated in American Agriculturist last 
week in the report of the annual meet- 
ing of the American cranberry growers’ 
association. A prominent grower in 
Ocean county, N J, believes that if 
frosts hold off, the yield will prove an 
excellent one, growers now harvesting 
rapidly. A correspondent in Atlantic 
county, N J, reports a substantial in- 
crease over last year; berries fully as 
far advanced as September 1, 1902, and 
harvest general the 7th inst. 

Some growers commenced picking in 
New England as early as August 15, 
but harvest not well under way until 
September 1. Pres Smail of the Cape 
Cod cranberry growers’ association 
writes American Agriculturist that the 
poor weather of the last few weeks 
caused cranberries to ripen earlier than 
usual and before they had reached their 
full size. ‘‘The general opinion here,” 
he writes, “is that the crop in this dis- 
trict will be about the same as last 
year. I think that many growers have 
in their estimates overlooked the dif- 
ference that the small size will make 
in the number of barrels they will har- 
vest. Last year and this are two off 
years in Barnstable and Plymouth 
counties, Mass, in regard to the size of 
the cranberry crop; but the average 
price last year made up for the short 
crop and wé are hoping it will be the 
same this season.” 

eae 

Mutton Can Be Produced much more 
economically during the summer 
months on grass alone or on grain in 
grass than it can be by feeding grain 
and hay during the fall and winter 
months, 








AGRICULTURE 
Small Fruit Culture. 


Recent Experiences with Strawberries. 
JOHN T. ROBERTS, ONONDAGA CO, N Y. 


Notwithstanding the exceedingly pe- 
culiar season closed recently, we have 
had a most satisfactory supply of good 
strawberries at Evermore farm. One- 
third of the field was new, set in April, 
1902, and much neglected last year by 
reason of the rains. Chickweed had 
taken full possession and_ greatly 
checked the growth of fruit buds. The 
drouth of this spring completely dried 
up the weeds and made a good carpet 
for the fruit to ripen on. This variety 
was largely Gibson, and the bloom was 
badly injured by the frost of May l. 
The second piece was last year’s set- 
ting of Gibson, Sample and Mayflower. 
The ground was a steep hillside, per- 
haps a 25-degrees incline. The soil was 
kept quite clean, being drier than the 
lower planting. 

The third piece was last year’s plant- 
ing on a piece of extra rich garden 
land, nearly level. The varieties were 
about 20 for test. Chickweed was very 
troublesome and yet did not greatly in- 
jure the crop. The fourth piece wag a 
part of the planting of 1901 renovated 
last summer. It was on the more mod- 
erate hill slope and the soil was rich; 
varieties, Brandywine, Dunlap, McKin- 
ley, Bryan, Klondike, August Luther, 
Kansas, Emperor, Bennet, Downing’s 
Bride, Nick Ohmer and Marshall. 
Mulching was applied to the fourth and 
a half of the second portions, good 
wheat straw being used. Weeds were 
kept down on most of ground this 
spring, except on first piece. The last 
spring rain that*fell on our land was 
about April 14, many plants being then 
in bloom. First fruit was ripe May 27; 
first sold was the 30th, at 22 cents per 
quart; varieties, August Luther and 
Mayflower. The last fruit was picked 
July 15, but the crop was practically 
completed on the 10th, making a con- 
tinuous supply for 40 days. 


INTERESTING FIELD OBSERVATIONS. 


The mulched portions did not with- 
stand the drouth as well as the un- 
mulched. Our very finest fruit ripened 
on bed two, where the ground was ap- 
parently absolutely void of moisture 
and exposed to the full glare of the sun, 
the incline being .to the east... Under 
the deepest covering of straw there ap- 
peared to be no moisture at all, and 
the plants were greatly injured, partic- 
vlarly in the renovated part. My con- 
clusion is that in extreme drouth the 
covering of straw is detrimental, at 
least in some cases.. If I could have 
supplied water, the covering would 
have been most useful in retaining and 
distributing it to the plant roots. In 
the absence of moisture, the mulch ab- 
sorbed what was in the soil and: gave 
it off by evaporation. The mulch was 
very useful in the latter part of the 
season as a protector against mud. 

Second, the high, sloping land was 
most retentive of moisture. At no time 
during the 54 rainless days was the 
hillside as dry as the flat, as shown by 
spade test. As for frost effects, the 
advantages of the hillside were most 
apparent. Third, the experiment of 
renovating did not convince me that it 
pays to do this laborious work, except 
as one desires to retain some particu- 
lar variety or plantation. As compared 
with the building up of a new bed by 
spring pbanting, it is much more ex- 
pensive, and the renovated bed is more 
old than new after all. My preference 
would be to plant new runners in July 
and August if one has failed on spring 
planting, as nearly all of us have done 
this year. At present we are trying a 
-different. style of renovating; which is 


_ Worth testing where available. We pre- 


pare a piece of new ground and carry 
to it some of the most vigorous of the 
old plants, with runners already start- 
ed. These are taken up with a ball of 
earth adhering, so that the roots are 
hardly disturbed. With a wheelbarrow 





at hand one can carry 20 to 50 plants 
a considerable distance and reset them 
in a short time. 

We have lost no plants by removal, 
and their growth has had no check, A 
little later, when new plants are well 
rooted, I would prefer to take up only 
the new ones, retaining the earth just 
the same, and would never bother with 
the potting method. In general I do not 
favor fall planting from choice. It is 
a last resort. In setting the new plants 
we put them not more than 10 inches 
apart and make wide rows, about three 
rows thrown into one. This will give 
about the same effect as the natural 
matting of spring set plants. The run- 
ners should be kept off. In renovating 
an old bed, if one insists upon doing 
that, I would advise the cutting of the 
matted bed down to well defined rows 
about 30 inches apart, not over 8 inches 
wide. Then chop these rows to single 
plants or clumps, varying the distance 
between them to accommodate the con- 
ditions of the plants. 

If two especially vigorous individuals 
happened to be within a foot of each 
other, I would let both stay and give 
more space each side. This work well 
done leaves the bed about in the shape 
of a new bed about this time of year. 
If the reserved plants are vigorous and 
are given good care, they may retain 
this vigor and make a good account of 
themselves next June. But they will 
need an extra amount of fertilizing ma- 
terial to enable them to compete with 
this year’s youngsters. 





ae _ — 

Movement of Soil Water—The pass- 
age of water through the soil is great- 
est in coarse and least in more finely 
divided soils. Clay resists percolation 
of water and when puddled is imper- 
vious. If lime is added to the clay, 
the soil is rendered more porous and 
the water passes through quite freely. 
For this reason lime is often of great 
benefit to clay soils, simply because of 
its effect on the mechanical condition, 
[A. D,. Shamel, Illinois. 





Nurserymen wil! be interested in the 
schedule to the proclamation recently 
issued at Cape Colony, South Africa. 
After January 1, 1904, the importation 
of the following are absolutely prohib- 
ited in that colony: Grape vines, coffee 


plants, Eucalyptus plants, stone fruit 
trees or any portion, including seeds 
grown in United States and Canada, 
where yellows or rosette are known. 


Poultry and Small Fruits make a 
good combination, but not in the same 
field. Put a good fence between them, 








Race suicide, you know, my dear, 
Has always been my haunting fear, 
But since protectiagn broke the spell.. 
We've done, my.dear, exceeding: welt. 
Mr Sugar Beet. 
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- BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 
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The Best Scratching Material. 


CHARLES M. CLARK, NEW JERSEY. 





I buy from farmers the refuse of 
threshing, and the seed, etc, from the 
haymow, and save all I make myself. 
This I use on the floor of the poultry 
house for scratching material. It pro- 
vides a never-ending-@ppply of food 
for the hens,.so that those that are en- 
ergetic and vigorous can find something 
till feeding time, and further more it 
keeps them satisfied. The secret of suc- 
cess in keeping fowls in restraint is to 
give them something to do... 

All grain is thrown in this, so that 
there is always’ a supply. After a 
while this refuse becomes all ground 
up fine. It is then thrown out on the 
manure heap in yard and. is again 
worked over until time to cart out, for 


use as fertilizer. I do not believe in 
anyone making a slave of themselves 
to the fowls. I feed in summer at 5 


or 5.30 a m, in winter about 6.30 to 7.30 
am or later and find the hens always 
digging in the chaff. 

=> 


Selecting Hives for Beginners. 





ELLEN BRAINERD PECK, CONNECTICUT. 

All modern hives are modeled after 
the Langstroth pattern, and are box 
shaped, with movable frames. They 
vary in size and style of structure, but 
their practical working theory is the 
same. <Any style of modern hive, which 


is neatly constructed and closely built 
and with easily moving frames, is a 
good one. Hives that are so construct- 
ed that the body may be lifted from 
the bottom board are convenient in 
cleaning, as each hive can be furnished 
with a clean bottom board. 

It is necessary to place an alighting 
board in front of a hive to assist the 
bees in entering, and to prevent them 
dropping in the grass in front of the 


‘PPOULTRY AND BEES 


hive entrance, where frequently they 
remain, for, tired from flight, they are 
unable to rise, on account of the load 
which they carry. If there is a wind 
blowing, the alighting board is of es- 


pecial assistance to the bee, as the 
gradual slant of the board is easily 
mounted. 


Some apiarists prefer an eight-frame 
hive and some a ten-frame, some prefer 
a deep frame and some a shallow one, 
but these questions need not. disturb: 
the mind of one entering upon bee 
keeping. First of all, it is needful. to 
have practical experience. before culti- 
vating theories. In localities where the 
bees must pass through long and se- 
vere winters, a double walled hive is a 
protection against the cold. A wind- 
break is a most desirable thing in the 
driving storms of winter. A double- 
rocfed hive is best where the hives 
must sustain great sun exposure. 

Apiarists have various methods and 
theories about packing the bees for 
winter, but no amount of protection 
from the cold, can make up for short 
stores. A colony of bees, wintered in 
a single walled hive, with plenty of 
stores, will: in the spring be in better 
condition than the most protected col- 
ony with not so full a storehouse. I 
brought all my colonies through the 
past winter in single-walled Simplicity 
hives, with no packing, and each colony 
is in flourishing condition, because each 
had plenty of stores. 





> —— 
House for One Hundred Fowls. 
Ss. S. OBERHOLTZER, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Who can accommodate 100 fowls bet- 
ter within a house 14x16 feet and 6 feet 
high than the one here shown? The 
floor is 2 feet from the ground and the 
roost platform 2% feet from the floor, 
41%, feet wide and the whole length of 
the house. The floor is divided into 




















VERY PRODUCTIVE NEW BLACKBERRY FROM NEW JERSEY 


- Our illustration shows the Ward blackberry as it was photographed Au- 


gust 1. 


cultivated. It 
nually. Fruit goes 
highest prices. 
the same field. 
zesembles, 


into 


It was originally ‘found in a fence row 
Wilson. berries in Monmouth county, N J. 
lific bearing qualities attracted attention. 
is very hardy, has never 

market with other 
It has produced twice as many bushels per acre as Wilson in 
It is undoubtedly a seedling of Kittatinniny, which it closely 
It has all the good qualities of the parent and none of its defects. 
The fruit is black throughout. of good quality and luscious flavor. 


adjoining a plantation of 
Its fine fruit, healthy cane and pro- 
A few. plants were removed and 
winter-killed and bears a crop an- 
varieties and commands the 


j 


three parts by a 12-inch board set edge- 
ways. Under the roost is kept chaff. 
In the middle aisle is kept ear corn and 





CHEAP AND SUBSTANTIAL POULTRY HOUSE. 
water vessels. The door goes in from 
the north side, the nest drawers are on 


both sides of the door, which makes 
it’ handy to gather the eggs. 
The front or south side has a big 


window in the middle above the floor. 
There are two small windows extend- 
ing out 2 feet from the house and It 
inches high from the outside. A small 
opening in the middle of the east side 
is for the fowls to pass in and out. This 
is a nice house to build in the orchard 
where the fowls have plenty of green 
pasture in the spring. 


SS ea 
To Keep Free of Mites—The Missis- 


sippi experiment station recommends 
building a roomy, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated poultry house. Arrange it 


so that the perches and nest boxes can 
be removed and easily cleaned. Keep 
the house as clean inside as possible. 
Treat it once in two weeks at least 
with dry air-slaked lime and sulphur. 
Before setting a hen, treat the nest 
boxes with a coat of crude petroleum 
or kerosene, and put lime and sulphur 
in the bottom of the nest boxes. Burn 
the straw after a hen is through sit- 
ting. Give a sitting hen some attention 
and keep the nest clean. 
nest half a dozen moth balls, taking 
care that they do not touch the eggs. 





Place in the | 


Tarrels for Coops—Barrels serve as a | 


makeshift coep very satisfactorily if 
used in the following way, writes John 
Fewster of Wayne county, N Y: 
a good high place in the yard, where 
there will be no danger of water stand- 
ing in wet -weather. Dig a sort of 
trench the length of the barrel and 5 
or 6 inches deep, and so round it out 
that the barrel will lay in it length- 
wise. Place the dirt, which ‘was re- 
moved in making the excavation, into 
the barrel and level off for a floor. 
Put slats on the front end of the barrel 
and it is ready for use. 


Basket and Question Box, 


Preserving Eggs—D. C.: Pack strict- 
ly fresh eggs in butter tubs or stone 
crocks, and cover them with a solution 
of one part water glass and ten parts 
water. Keep vessel covered and in a 
cool, dark place. 


Tanning Sheep Skins—Will someone 


please tell me how to tan a sheep’s 
skin, at the same time keeping the 
wool on it?—[A. B. Smith, Hunterdon 


County, Pa. 


Warts on Turkeys—J. L., Pennsylva- 
nia: Touch the affected spots with 
acetic acid. Use it once daily for several 
days. 


Rural Free Delivery—If B. F. Phil- 
lips will write H. C. Coles, acting chair- 
man, rural carrier service, 209 Star 
building, Washington, D C, he can get 
copy of rules and regulations. 


ee ee 
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- Disfigured Skin 


Wasted muscles and decaying bones, 

What havoc! 

Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all 
that, and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches 
in the neck, inflammations in the eyes, 
dyspepsia, catarrh, and general debility. 

It-is always radically and permanent- 
ly cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which expels all humors, cures all erup- 
tions, and builds up. the whole system, 
whether young or old. 


Select | 


[9] 
Pull ‘Sacks 


of pluii® rich grata agemiitbined by 
the use’ eC tectlicer Seagiaing wok 
less than 6% actual sn? - 


~ 
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For Wheat, Rye, Barley, and .alt 
other grains, Potash is most essential. 


Write for our books, they are /vee to farmers. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, | 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














NOTE 


THE 


U.S. 


IT DOWN! 





CREAM _ 
SEPARATORS 


BUY ONE AND PROVE IT 
We have the following ‘transfer points : Chicago, 
LaCrosse, Minneapolis, Omaha, Sioux City, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, P. Q., Hamilton, Ont, 
4 Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





SYSTEMATIC 
POMOLOGY 











By F. A. WAUGH, Professor of Horticulture and 
Landscape Gardening, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. Author of Fruit Harvesting, 
keting; Plums and Plum Culture; 
Gardening, etc, etc, 

This is an entirely new book in a field as impor- 
tant as it is neglected, and will: mark an epoch 
in the study of Pomology in America. It ves 
detailed outlines and directions for DESCRIBING 
FRUITS and a thorough exposition of the various 
SYSTEMS OF NOMENCLATURE; it elucidates 
the methods of classification and gives all the 
prominent 


Classifications of Fruits 


It- includes a revised and modernized transcript 
of Dr. Warder's. classification of - apples, acknowl- 
edged to be the best ever known in ica, The 
practical value of this branch of.pomology is for- 
cibly set forth by the author in the chapter on the 


application of 
Systematic Pomology 


Anyone acquainted with the latest movements 
in, American’ Horticultural cireles 


, Mar- 
Landscape 


study of varieties—has come to the fore every- 
where with fruit growers, nurserymen, teachers and 
scientific investigators, The arrangement -and 


treatment are such as to make the book particularly . 


to all Ay want oo learn more gm 
It will eat value as a manual for 
wi gr is 8 4 


helpful 
fruits. 
committeemen in horticultural societies, 
and judging of tyme 9 th text be ol y 

de; and as a gu o nurs 1 
p= oe who care anything for varieties, « 


_ Tiusteated, 5x7 inches, 275 pages, Cloth, Price, 
d, $1 G2. 


post; , én - . 
ORANGE JUDD COMP: 
52 Lafeyette Place, NEW YOR# 





Hood's Pills cure liver ills: the non-irritating and 
cathartic to take with Hood's’ Sarsaparifa. 





only 











See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 


observed that ‘Systematic Pomology—by intelligent - 
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i Who makes them? 
All our competi- 
| tors make them; 
j 


we have invented 

something better, 

and are the only 

ones who can 
mam make the 


Tubular Separators 


The Tabular is a distinct type of sep- 
aratcr, different from all others, full of 
improvements that make it better, as 
ou will agree if you examine one. 
rite for free catalogue No. 100. 


The SharplesCo.,, P.M. Sharples, 
Chicago, til. West Chester, Pa. 














Gures Spavins 


like magic. Read the testimony below and then 
resolve to suffer no longer from Spavin, Ringbone, 
Splints, Curbs and all other forms o meness. 
Kendall's Cures them all. 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 2**°7 Maine, Jan. 3, 1908. 


Gentlemen 1 have used your Kendali’s Spavin 
Cure and it works like Spavins, Wil 
o Kind aa tosend mo one ot yore an the 
orse andehis Diseases. ery truly you 
H. D. baRtina. 
Price 91; six fer $6. Asa liniment for family use 
ithas noequal. Ask yourdruggist for KENDALL'S 


SPAVIN CURE, also A Treati " 
the book free, or address” °™ Se Mores, 








OR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURC FALLS, VT. 








We cam save you money on your wants in 
this Hne. 'e offer you Two-Ply Tarred 
1¢, 108 feet to the roll, 

mpl with a nails and cement, 
per roll, $1.16, ree-ply complete, per 
ei Vuleanite th highest 

on the market as ve. 

per roll, $1.50. We have all kinds 

of Roofing. rite for Catalogue No, 


'o 
i) 25 on material bones from Sheriffs’ and 
| Receivers’ Sales. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECK- 











ING CO., W. 85th and [ron Streets, Chicago. 
Do You Know 


ABORTION| ?°vitae'tixe 


Retention of Piacenta,| , Kellogg Condition 

y ‘0 Best 

Failure te Breed Bowes 38, ibe 
A known and the m 
successful cure for these diseases in the world 
Used by successful live stock men every wher@ 
Write for circular. Address 
St. Paul, Minn. 


H. W. KELLOGG CO., 














extra large. We sell to at wholesale 
Colled Spring, Barb and Soft Galvanized 
RITE FOR CATALOGUE 
The Brown Fence & Wire 
Cleveland, 0. 


al 


ire. 








New two and four 
point Galvanized 


WIRE. 
Barbed Wire, Per 100 


per 100 lbs., $2.60. 
Smooth Galvanized Wire Shorts, guages 
12, 13 and 14, per 100 lbs., $7.40. We 
have all kinds of wire for sale. Write for free 
Catalogue No. 25. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECK- 
ING CO., West 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 


NUG WARM 

aa “ Ba\ \ 
Vike 
4 NEPONSET \\ 


(Don't forget the name) 
\\ 












RED ROPE ROOFING 
You'd be surprised to see how cheaply you can 
erect a farm building of any kind with it, and 
how long it will last. Amy one can 
free 















tarred paper 
or worth less imitations.}. 
Let we send you samples, 
prices an book on 
“Bullding Economy.” It will \ , 
save you dollars, 


F. Ww. Bird a Sen, 
Walpole, Hass. _Chieage, 


y" 
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See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 





Utilizing a Short Corn Crop. 


PROF ANDREW BOSS, MINNESOTA. 





It is not unusual to have frosts by 
Sept 15, and as corn is late there will be 
considerable that will not be marketa- 
ble. It is alwaysa problem as to which is 
the best way to feed immature corn. If 
all farmers were fortunate enough to be 
provided with silos and cutting machin- 
ery, the problem would be easy to solve, 
but unfortunately such is not the case. 
Those who have silos should lose no 
time in getting the corn cut just as 
soon as it has begun to dent—not run- 
ning the risk of frosts. A portion of 
| course will be left for finishing off the 
stock—if there is a possibility of its 
ripening. 

Those who have not a silo in which 
| to save the corn crop can do but little 
| better than to cut it just as late as pos- 
sible without running the risk of frosts, 
Even though the corn is cut soft it will 
often ripen up a good deal in the stalk, 
if properly cut and shocked. While it 
will not make the best kind of feeding 
corn, young stock and store cattle will 
do well on it. 

If machinery is at hand, this corn can 
be shredded to advantage, but ordi- 
narily the best practice will be to feed 
it uncut and unshredded in the yards, 
allowing hogs to run after the cattle. 
Where corn has been harvested before 
it is ripe, much of the nutriment is in 
the stalks, and cattle will consume al- 
most the entire portion—unless’ the 
growth of stalks has been heavy. 

The practical plan for caring for a 
corn crop this season seems to be to al- 
low it to stand just as long as possible 
without danger of frost, cut it with the 
corn harvester and shock it securely, 
and then feed it to eattle, allowing hogs 
or sheep to follow. This may possibly 
mean a slight waste of feed, but it will 
bring the maximum amount of profit. 
It is not a question of whether it will 
pay or not, but rather of how to mar- 
ket a crop that is not marketable. 
Stockers and feeders offer the best op- 
portunity of turning the crop into cash 
regardless of last year’s experience. 
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World’s Fair Prize Offers. 


The division for horses, ponies, jacks, 
jennets and mules includes 24 classes, 
distributing $93,640 in cash _ prizes. 
Twenty-one classes are given to cattle 
and the cow demonstration. The total 
cash awards in these classes are $64,- 
030. Sheep have 15 classes and goats 
three, with a total cash allotment of 
$42,809. The Merino types are placed 
in three classes, being separated into 
the wrinkly and Delaine and an inter- 
mediate class. The sum of $32,186 has 
been set aside for swine awards, which 
are arranged in nine classes. Cash 
prizes for poultry make a total of $11,- 
786. Varieties of poultry with a few 
exceptions have been divided into three 
groups, according te statistics on total 
number and valuation. First prizes in 
these groups range from $10 to $6. Pi- 
geons are given $3984 in cash prizes. 

The more important rules which will 
govern the exhibit, as formulated by 
Chief F. D. Coburn and confirmed by 
the managers and board of directors, 
read as follows: All prizes in the de- 
partment of live stock will be awarded 
by individual judges by comparison, 
and their awards will be final. Judges 
are instructed to award in each in- 
stance only prizes of such grade as 
the merits of the individual animals 
fully justify. Only such animals as 
have been awarded first prizes in their 
respective classes will be eligible to 
championship, awards, and the cham- 
| pionships will in each instance be 
awarded by the judge who awarded 
the breed’s class prizes. No animal 
deemed unworthy shall be awarded a 
prize, nor shall a prize be withheld 
merely because of lack of competition. 

Entries on prescribed forms for the 
several divisions must be filéd with the 
| chief of the department of live stock 














FIELD AND FOREST 


as follows: Horses, asses and mules, 
by July 16, 1904; cattle, July 30; sheep, 
August 20; swine, August 20: poultry, 
pigeons, pet stock and dogs, September 
10. In divisions for horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine, exhibitors will be restricted 
to the entry of not more than two an- 
imals in each section or ring. 

Pe ee 


Building a Cheap Practical Silo. 


*EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, NEW YORK. 





The silo must be practically airtight. 
It must be strong, durable and should 
be constru:ted as economically as pos- 
sible. I believe a good silo is the round 
silo, but whether the round silo is go- 
ing to give the satisfaction that some 
think, I am not so sure. In the stave 
silo the lumber being uneven, it may 




















CONSTRUCTION OF SQUARE SILO. 


be inclined to rot out in some pla-es, 
and give more or less trouble. One 
thing is certain, if you build a round 
silo, you must build a good deal: bet- 
ter one than if you build a square one. 

For hoops, %-inch wire rope is very 
satisfactory. It can be bought for the 
Same price as the rods, but the tens/le 
strength of the %-inch rope is very 
much greater than the tensite strength 
of the iron rod and it has this advan- 
tage, that it gives and takes the ex- 
pansion and contraction of heat’ and 
cold better, and only needs one buckle 
or coupling, and it is very much more 
easy to put around. The round silo is 
best in one respect, and that is becaus> 
it has no corners. 

The picture shows a silo that any- 
body can build. who has the lumber. 
It is economical, strong and tight. I 
have three of this kind and speak 
whereof I know. One has been filled, 
this is the 13th winter, and another 
one has been filled for nine winters. 
Anyone can build one of this sort who 
can handle a level and saw, or use a 
hammer and nails, and a good thing 
about them is that they can be set 
anywhere and made to conform to the 
size of the barn, if you want to put 
them inside. 

The picture shows clearly how the 
silo is built. The foundation is below 


frost, made of stones laid in coment 
mortar. On this is placed sills of 
2x6 or 2x8. Matched pine siding is 


stood up and braced with 2x8 or 2x10- 
inch scantling, placed as shown. The 
corners are put in on a bevel to avcid 
the square corner, and also to allow 
of braces to strengthen the silo. 

A second thickness of siding should 
be put on to break joints. Do not use 
paper between the boards, as it will 
rot out. I have a silo built of single 
boards of 6-inch matched pine. The 
lumber was as dry as I could get it, 
and put together as tight as possibl>, 
but I found after the first year that 
those boards would shrink apart a lit- 
tle, and that many places would never 
get tight again. That is the dancer of 





*From an address delivered before 
the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
dairymen’s association, 








the single board silo, and also the dan- 


ger of the poorly constructed round 


silo. 
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American Forestry Meeting. 





The summer meeting of the Ameri- 
can forestry as@oeciation was held in 
Minneapolis August 26-27. A good, 
practical program was presented 

The experience of Europe fully cor- 
roborates the general truth that there 
are few countries but have a large pro- 
portion of land unfit for agriculture. 
During recent years the states of Wis- 
consin, New York and Pennsylvania 
have decided to abandon the policy of 
getting rid of tax title and other state 
lands and to take the poor lands of the 
state and improve them along forestry 
lines. 

Mr George K. Smith said the only 
practical method of reforestation in the 
south was to withdraw the cut-over 
lands from taxation and sale, so that 
they could be allowed to develop. Mr 
R. L. McCormick favored taxing by 
an assessment of so much a thousand 
at the time pine is cut. Mr B. F. Nel- 
son said there was abundant excuse 
for the destruction of the forests. The 
forests were the natural enemy of our 
forefathers and without its destruction 
our land could not have been settled 
and advanced as it is to-day. The for- 
ests had to be sacrificed that our prai- 
ries could be won. The lumbermen are 
very naturally in favor of reforestation 
where the same is practical and where 
the conditions of society warrant it. 
The greater part of cut-over lands is 
more valuable for agricultural purposes 
than for timber. 

Prof Fernow said that from census 
statistics it would appear that the tim- 


ber industry in these 20 years had more 
than trebled in the capital employed, 
namely to over $600,000,000, and the 
value as well as the amount of product 
had more than doubled, while the pop- 


increased little 50%. 
—_ 3 

Japanese Bamboos in America—A 
bulletin on Japanese bamboos by David 
G. Fairchild has recently been issued by 
the federal department of agriculture. 
It. is the popular impression that bam- 
boos grow only in the tropics. Japan 
is a land of bamboos, and yet where 


ulation had over 





these plants grow it is not so warm in 
winter as it is in California. In re- 
gions where the snows are so heavy 


that they cften break down the young 


stems, and where the thermometer 
drops to 15 degrees the largest of 
the Japan species grows and forms 
large groves. Mr Fairchild believes 
that they will succeed in the south- 
ern portions of the United States, 


and that there is a wide field for them 
both commercially and as ornamental 


plants. Bomboos are essentially a grass 
plant and their culture is greatly dif- 
ferent from that of trees. When this 
is understood, greater success with 
them can be attained. 

Wood for Silo—The material to se- 


lect for building a wooden silo or the 
frame for a cement silo is the material 
which is cheapest in your own locality. 
As a rule the frame work for a cement 
silo, or, in fact, any wooden silo, is 
some kind of pine; 2x4 or 2x6 studding 
is usually used and give good results. 
Of course, if hardwood timber is abun- 
dant and cheaper, it can be employed, 
but as stated above, in most sections 
the ordinary pine material secured at 
the average lumber yard will enswer 
every purpose. 


Keeping a Good Pasture—If a good 
bluegrass sod is once obtained, and pas- 
ture is needed, it is best to keep this 
and not plow it up. If it needs any 
treatment, spread stable manure over 
it during the fall or early spring. Of 
course if it becomes weedy it may be 
necessary to plow and devote to culti- 
vated crops for a few years. A blue- 
grass pasture becomes better and bet- 
ter-each year. 




















Interesting Dairy Feeding Tests. 


PROF J. F. DUGGAR, ALA EXPER STA. 





The object of the feeding ex- 
periments made at our station herein 


described was to ascertain whether 
hay made from hairy vetch, cowpea; 
and soy beans could be advantage- 


ously substituted for most of the wheat 
bran in the ration of dairy. cows. The 
following values per ton were used in 
calculating the cost of food: Wheat 
bran $20, vetch hay $10, cowpea hay 


$10, cotton seed $12, cottonseed meal 
$20, cottonseed hulls $65. 


Vetch hay proved fully equal in feed- 
ing value to a similar weight of wheat 
bran. By this substitution the cost of 
the food required to make a pound of 
butter was reduced which is 
equivalent to a monthly saving of $22.20 
in a herd of 20 cows. With the vetch 
ration the cost of food for one pound 
of butter averaged 10 cents, in contrast 
with 13.4 cents when wheat bran was 
fe 


950 
“0 /0s 


The waste in feeding vetch hay was, 
with most cows, about 6% of the 


LIVE STOCK 


than with cowpea hay, if we take ac- 
count of the portion of each actually 
eaten; however, a larger proportion of 
the coarse stems of the soy bean hay 
was left uneaten. When corn hearts 
was substituted for wheat bran the 
yield of butter was increased by 8% 





=> 

Feeding Bacon Hogs—lIn Picton we 
feed large numbers of bacon hogs. It 
has always been a great annoyance to 
me to have them get their feet into 
good meal and the larger ones crowd 
the smaller ones a'way. I have succeed- 
ed in overcoming this difficulty to a 
great extent in my pens. The feeding 
places are on the well-known swing 
door style in the front of the pen. 
When swung in it crowds the pigs back 
until the feed is placed in the trough. 
I have cut triangular pieces of wide 
board and put them on the inside of 
the swinging front, 1 foot apart, secur- 
ing them firmly with an iron grip at 
the widest part and nailing them at 
the beveled top. The result is that each 
hog sticks its head in a stall that just 
clears the trough. He is unable to 
crowd his neighbor and if he does, an- 


AND DAIRY 


Gur veterinary Adviser. 


Milk Fever—c. ie Ohio, wants a 
remedy for milk fever in cows. Give 
two ounces sweet spirits of niter and 
one ounce aromatic spirits of ammonia 
at a dose in one pint of cold water 
every half hour until five doses have 
been taken, then every hour until five 
more doses have been given. Keep the 
animal well bolstered up on her breast 
with the head around on her side and 
cover up with blankets to keep her 
warm. This is the most’ successful 
treatment yet discovered. 


Bone Spavin—J. J. G., Maryland, has 
a horse that is lame in one of its hind 
legs and when it trots or makes a mis- 
step goes lame for a step or two. There 
are no signs of any swellings or sore- 
ness on any part of the leg. The above 
symptoms are those of bone spavin. A 
horse may be spavined for a year or 
more before it shows on the joint. Have 
the horse examined by a qualified vet- 
erinarian to find the cause and treat it. 
If one cannot be had, mix two drams 
cantharides, one dram biniodide of mer- 
cury and two ounces lard. Rub a little 
of this on the inside of the hock joint, 
let it remain on for 24 hours, then wash 
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LOU DILLON WITH MILLARD SANDERS UP 


Lou Dillon is the youngest mare or horse to 
record of a mile in two minutes at Readville, 


and made her 
about 800 pounds. 
sire and dam. 
Billings of New 


She was sired by 
York. 


and with cowpea hay 
about 16%; the latter residue, being 
useless, is charged as a part of the ra- 
tion. That portion of the cowpea hay 
actually eaten proved fully equal in 
feeding value to a similar weight of 
wheat bran. Charging the cows with 
all the cowpea hay offered them, we 
find that cowpea hay had 86% of the 
feeding value of wheat bran, one ton of 
this hay being equal to 1720 pounds of 
wheat bran. When wheat bran wis 
worth $20 per ton, cowpea hay was 
worth $17.20, and vetch hay $20. 

The monthly profits per cow were 
$4.65 on the vetch ration and $4.35 on 
the cowpea ration. One of the Jersey 
cows used in this test produced butter 
at a cost for food of only 8 1-3 cents per 
pound when fed on the vetch ration. 
Running cowpea hay through a feed 
cutter did not decrease the waste in 
feeding this food. Just 4%% more but- 


amount offered 


ter was produced with soy bean hay 





hold the 


animal has no trouble in taking 
his place. By properly adjusting them 
to a swinging door, they can also be 
made to keep the swine from getting 
their feet into the trough.—[John Laird, 
Untario. 


other 





Cottonseed Meal can be profitably 
used to finish hogs for market. In some 
cases % pound per pig per day can be 
safely fed each alternate week. This 
is the result of tests made at Ken- 
tucky. 





Carrots are especially prized by own- 
ers of fast horses, as they seem to keep 
the animal in splendid condition and 
are excellent for producing a smooth, 
glossy coat of hair. 


Sheep Will Withstand Shipping 
better if kept on a limited allowance 
during transit, rather than on full feed. 
Feed and rest are essential toward the 
close of the trip. 





world’s champion record. 





She is only five years old 


Mass, August 24. She is a chestnut mare weighing 
Sidney Dillon, a son of Sidney, and traces to Hambletonian 10 through both 
Lou Dillon was bred and raised in California and sold last winter at auction for $12,500 to C. K. G, 


off. Repeat the blister once every third 
week until three blisters have been ap- 
plied. Keep the horse in the stable 
while the blisters are on. It will be 
necessary to give the horse two or 
three months’ rest. 

Bitter Butter—A. M., New York, has 
a cow whose milk seems all right, but 
the butter made from the cream is bit- 
ter. The cause of this trouble is not 
known. The milk in such cases has 


and found to be healthy. 
pin 

Buttermakers Postpone Convention 
—The executive committee of the na- 
tional creamery buttermakers’ associa- 
tion have decided to abandon the con- 
vention of ’03 and to convene same at 
St Louis, Oct 20 to 27, ’04. The com- 
mittee has further decided to complete 
the six months’ educational tests. The 
participants will receive pay for their 
sixth exhibits and the championship 
cup will be awarded to the winner when 
tests are completed. 


been tested 
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LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT. 





The Wonderful Kidney,. Liver an! Bladder 
Kemedy. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SEXT IREE BY MAIL. 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the emi- 
nent kidney and bladder specialist, 
promptly cures kidney, liver, bladder 
and uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of weak 
kidneys are pain or dull ache in the 
back, rheumatism, dizziness, headache, 
nervousness, catarrh of the bladder, 
gravel or calculi, bloating, sallow com- 
plexion, puffy or dark circles under the 


eyes, suppression of urine, or com- 
pelled to pass water often day anil 
night. 


The mild and extraordinary effect of 
the: world-famous kidney remedy, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. If 
you need a medicine you should have 
the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you have kidney, 
liver, bladder or uric acid trouble you 
will find it just the remedy you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. You may have a sam- 
ple bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root 
and a pamphlet that tells all about it, 
including many of the thousands of 
letters received f:om sufferers cured, 
both sent free by mail. Write Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and 
please be sure to mention that you 
read this generous offer in the New York 
American Agriculturist. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Rooty and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 





Good News to Stock Owners 
gust the information that you ypust have 
> Gateoseeey yen Fistula, Poll 
weeny, ung, Cu_b, 
jn Rien con rand ail blem 
or soft, also Lump Jaw in catt.e. 


Bone:Spavin 


“Ri Nabe 


LumpJaw 


Certain and inexpensive methods full 
described in our two big booklets, whic 
we send free if you have a case to treat. 
Over 140,000 farmers rely yy these 


— matnode. Write for t 


MING BROS., Ohemista, 
221 Dee Stock Yards, Chi cago, Ill, 








BUY DIRECT FROM SAINTS BES 


MIXED PAI 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES, 1iyt; T's 
E Dealers 


For Houses, Ba 
fits. In use 
range. aensiee 
Ww. INGERSOLL 


Roofs, all ee, Ss i SA 


—. Ps ay eee by t 


. veee Plymouth St., Brooklya, 
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rite for Samples. 
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The Genuine TOWERS 
POMMEL 


SLICKER 


HAS BEEN ADVERTISED 
AND SOLD FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 

AOWERy ALL 


(spe roo 


CLOTHING. 
It is made of the best 
materials, in black or yellow. 
ee By os and sold by 
dealers everywhere. 
STICK TO THE 


SIGN OF THE FISH. 
TOWER CAADUAN, CO. Lint, a3 TOMER C2. 


aaah capil 


















y Cet All The 
4g Cream 


quicker than by any 
other method by using 


‘ ow, (Does not mix ee miik. ) 


Complete separation i amt us 
qonte » practical use. Write for cotaleg. 


perior Fence Machine Co., 
174 Guna River AY. Detroit, Mich. » 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE-ONE DOLLAR a gear, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 


$1.50 per year. A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two. Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year. Specimen copy free. For- 


eign subscriptions, except Canada, $2, or 8s 4d per 
year, postpaid. ‘The subseription price is based on 
16 pages in each issue, but additional pages are 
frequently printed without cost to the subscriber. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper shows to what time your 
subseription is paid, fhus Jan04 shows that piy- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 190}, 
Feb04 to February 1, 1901, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINU ANCES~— Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wis" 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notiiy 
us to discontinue it, 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS - When ordering 2 change 


in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 
CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to 


Terms sent on application, 
RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (11 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the 
reliability of each and every advertiser in this 
journal. This guarantee is irrevocable and means 
just what it says, It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is absolutely reliabie and that 
any subscriber can safely do business with him, 
It further means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we w | 
reimburse him for the full amount of his less, 
Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, etc, and within one month from date 
advertisement appeared. It is a condition of this 
contract that in writing to advertisers you state 
that you saw their advertisement in the Americaa 
Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money orders, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks ard drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building 
« NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
2 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 12, 1903 _ 


solicit subscriptions. 
ADVERTISING 





The Oleo Law Vindicated. 





As might have been expected, the oleo 
people are making the most of the of- 
ficial figures showing reduced output 
and decreased taxes paid in to the in- 
ternal revenue department. Not con- 
tent with securing publicity through 
their accredited organs, the packers 
have enlisted the services of shrewd 
agencies to ring the changes on the old 
claims that the value of beef steers is 
reduced because oleo oil cannot find as 
large an outlet now that the traffic is 
under control. What are the facts? The 
advance report of the commissioner of 
internal revenue for the fiscal year 1903, 
recently closed, shows total output of 
oleomargarine 71,237,000 pounds, against 
123,134,000 pounds preceding 12 months. 

Nearly all of the anmrount first named, 
or to be exact, 68,490,992 pounds, paid 
the tax of 4 of one cent, for oleo not 
colored in imitation of butter, showing 
that the old contention has fallen flat 
that the new law would “kill the traf- 
fic.” If the manufacturers have been 
able, during the first year of the law, 
to put out nearly 70 million pounds of 
uncolored oleo, with no burden of tax- 
ation, the rate being go small that add- 
ed cost is inappreciable, there is no 
need of commiserating with them. This 
large output indicates the packers are 
not suffering for want of a. market for 
the oleo oil in beeves sluughtered. Fur- 
thermore, why not enlarge the export 
trade in this oil, which already goes 
abroad at the rate of 125,000 to 150,090 
million pounds annually. 

The make of oleomargarine colored in 
imitation of butter, paying a tax of 10 
cents, was 2,719,000 pounds, or scant 
4% of the toral output. What an illu- 


minating bit of testimony here to the 


claim always maintained by the dairy 
interests and many others, that people 
do not want to be humbugged into buy- 
ing a food product masquerading under 
false colors, no matter what its intrin- 
sic merits. 

As to the insistence of packers that 
the decreased value of the suet in a 
beef reduces the selling price of fat cat- 
tle in the live stock markets $3 to $5 
per head, this is an open question, dif- 
ficult to prove. So nrany things enter 
into the facts of ultimate value that 
it is impossible to array arbitrary fig- 
ures supporting the assumption. If 
“loss” is really borne by the packers, 
it is scarcely discernible, and certainly 
there is no complaint so far from the 
farmers nor from consumers at large. 
The ‘‘poor man’s butter’ (what a slan- 
der upon the world of thrifty wage 
earners) is available to all who want it, 
and at the rate of more than a round 
million pounds weekly: those who de- 
mand colored oleo can get it; the inno- 
cent consumer is better protected from 
fraud than in many years; the dairy 
interests see butter selling on its mer- 
its, oleo for exactly what it is, ani 
common honesty promoted. The law 
regulating the traffic in oleo has a rea- 
son for being and for thorough enforce- 
ment. 


—__- > 
With improved facilities for hand- 
ling and marketing fresh fruits and 


vegetables, a wider and more profitable 
field has been opened up to farmers in 
general. With the modern cold storage 
plant it is now possible to carry large 
quantities of perishable produce far be- 
yond their usual season. As a conse- 
quence there is an increasing number 
each year engaging in horticultural 
pursuits. This branch of farming has 
in most instances proved profitable 
when properly managed, and the field is 
as yet but partially developed. Many 
farms in our eastern and _ southern 
states are admirably adapted to the 
culture of fruit and vegetables, that 
would yield larger returns in these 
products than by growing the old sta- 
ple products of wheat, corn and oats. 
With modern implements for handling 
and working trucking crops, much of 
the old-time drudgery and hand labor 
has passed away. We believe that the 
field along this line for young men who 
desire to engage in farming in sections 
near large cities promises better and 
more profitable returns than farming 
along the old lines. - 
catihinemntinnstenti aiatdincaintintsis 
The popularity of swine as a con- 
Stituent factor in the grain farmer's 
business plans is attested by the excel- 
lent displays at the state and county 
fairs. True, this is always expectel 
and taken as a matter of course. But 
isn’t it worth passing comment to re- 
alize that at the Iowa fair, held a few 
days ago, more than 2600 hogs were on 
exhibition! In point of numbers the 
Poland-China led, with 1100 entries, fol- 
lowed by Duroc-Jersey, Chester White 
and Berkshires in the order named, 
other breeds also in evidence. Ohio last 
week showed a splendid total of 600 
swine at the state fair at Columbus. 
The farmer in the corn belt has faith in 
swine as a money maker, whatever the 
market value of grain. 
_ 
tecognizing the importance of the 
present movement of population to 
northwest Canada as affecting Ameri- 
can agriculture, members of the edi- 
torial staff of American Agriculturist 
last June visited every portion of the 
new country to study the agricultural 
conditions and possibilities of the coun- 
try. A series of valuable articles have 
already appeared, presenting our read- 
ers with the information obtained by 
this personal investigation. This inves- 
tigation showed that American settle- 
ment is going on rapidly in certain dis- 
tricts, and in order that definite infor- 
mation of a local character concerning 
these special districts may be presented 
our readers, an editorial representative 
has been sent to study conditions, in- 


EDITORIAL 


terview settlers and get at the exact 
truth of the situation in those districts. 
His first report, dealing with the actual 
American invasion of the Saskatche- 
wan valley, appears in next issue, and 
will be followed by others, presenting 
an unbiased view of the possibilities of 
the country, pointing out the weak 
points as well as the strong, of the Ca- 
nadian country. 
I 

We have repeatedly called attention 
to the Chinese lady beetle brought to 
this country for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the San Jose scale. If farmers were 
to believe all the sensational newspaper 
stories that have been printed about 
this insect, most of them would infer 
that further spraying and fumigation 
would be useless and depend upon this 
natural agency to free their orchards. 
Farmers are often apt to jump at a 
statement of this sort and rely on natu- 
ral agencies to protect their interests 
rather than do it themselves in a me- 
chanical way. While it is true that the 
Chinese beetle has been established in 
this country, we have no data as yet 
from practical men nor scientific ex- 
perts to warrant the statement that 
this creature will clear our orchards of 
the San Jose scale. There is hope, how- 
ever, that this little lady beetle may de- 
velop and assist in this warfare. But in 
the meantime be on guard and leave 
nothing undone to check the further 
spread of this pest in your orchards. 


EBS aS 

The trend in the grain trade as con- 
ducted at the various produce ex- 
changes is toward a discouragement of 
“corners” or long-drawn manipulaticn 
of the markets. By vote of the Chicago 
board of trade, hard winter wheat is 
now deliverable on contracts for future 
account at an established price differ- 
ence. The reason is just as forceful 
why No 3 corn should be similarly ne- 
gotiable, as it ever and always forms 
a very large proportion of the grain 
which leaves the farm. The congestion 
in the cotton market the past two 
months is drawing equally sharp criti- 
cism toward manipulation, which, it is 
generally believed, is just now the 
cause of greatly curtailed output of 
finished goods at southern and eastern 
spinning centers. 


— _>— - 
It is our aim to admit into these col- 
umns only reliable advertisers. If you 
do not find them so, let us know and 
our guarantee on this page protects 
you. It is quite important that when 
writing, you mention having seen the 
advertisement in this paper. Subscrib- 
ers are constantly expressing surprise 
at the excellent satisfaction they have 
been given by various of our advertis- 
ers, from whom they have ordered 
goods direct. 





=_ 

Farmers growing sugar beets as a 
special crop are very generally satis- 
fied with the outlook for the fall cam- 
paign, soon to begin in earnest. Beets 
as a rule have made good growth, and 
remunerative prices will be paid when 
delivered to the factory. It is well to 
fully realize this evidence of permanen- 
cy to the beet sugar industry, provid- 
ing reasonable protection is accorded 


it. In some quarters there is too much 
disposition to throw dust, and create 
an unsettled condition of mind. The 


testimony relating to the coming sugar 
campaign, as brought out by American 


Agriculturist’s recent inquiry, points 
to widespread activities at field and 
factory. Not only in the west, but in 


Ohio and New York. In this connection 
it is worthy of note that the farmers 
are learning better how to profitably 
utilize the comparatively waste beet 
pulp in feeding it to live stock. Very 
general use is made of this by-product 


at home. 
_———— a 


An investigation set on foot by the 
Dawes commission, promises to upset 
the plans of many land and trust com- 
panies, organized in Indian Territory 
to rob Indians through the lease sys- 
tem. 








Beet Sugar Interests. 


Good Outlook for Sugar 


Campaicsn, 


While it is practically impossible to 


give the acreage of sugar beets trib. 
utary to this city, will say that as a 
rule, there is an increase, farmers be- 
ing much pleased with their work with 
this crop. Of course, there was some 
difficulty in growing this new crop, but 
this is being largely overcome. The 
contract price is $4.50 for 12% sugar, 


with the usual bonus for a higher per- 


cent. During a good season beets in 
this vicinity yield 14% to 15 tons per 
acre. Our capacity is 600 tons daily. 


Up to date no use is made of the pulp 
except of that taken by farmers for 
use in their feed lots.—[West Bay City 
Sugar Company, Michigan. 

The acreage of sugar beets this year 
is in fine condition and the yield will 
be 


from ten to 12 tons. Contract price 
is $5 a ton f o b at the farmer's sta- 
tion. Indications point to an average 


of about 14% of sugar the present year. 
We expect to slice about 40,000 tons and 
from this make about 8,000,000 pounds 
of sugar. The pulp is being used quite 


extensively in this section as a cattle 
food. Farmers are much encouraged 
With this year’s crop and it now looks 
as though the acreage would be con- 
siderably increased next year. The un- 
favorable season of 1902 did much to 
discourage growers, but they are grad- 
vally getting away from this feeling.— 
[Empire Beet Sugar Company, New 
York. 

About 5000 acres of sugar beets are 
being grown in this vicinity. The yield 
will probably be ten tons to the acre. 
Contract price is $5 net and the per- 
centage of sugar will be about 15%. 


The output of beet sugar from our fac- 


tory will probably be about 40,000 tons. 
Beet pulp is sold for cattle feed and 
for this purpose it is becoming quite 
popular. Growers are much pleased 
with sugar beets and will grow them 
more extensively than ever.—[Bing- 
hamton Beet Sugar Company, New 
York. 

In the territory tributary to our fac- 
tcry at Wallaceburg, Ont, probably 
9000 to 10,000 acres of beets are being 
grown the present season. Contract 
price is $4 for 12% beets and 33 1-3c a 
ton for each 1% of sugar over 12. This 


is the first year that Canada beets have 
been bought on the basis of percentage 


of sugar. Up to date the sugar content 
has not been kept track of, but indi- 
cations point to an average of about 
15%. Our factory will probably turn 
out eight or nine million pounds of 
sugar. No use is made of the beet pulp, 
except what is taken direct by the 
farmers to feed cattle. This year’s 
crop is in good condition and farmers 


seem to be exceptionally well pleased. 
The present outlook points to a large 
increase in the acreage next year. 
[Wallaceburg Sugar Company, Ltd, 
Ontario. 

Farmers are more and 
astic concerning the culture of sugar 
beets, as their recent experience has 
been very satisfactory. Some of the 
pulp is now being used for feed, but 
not all of it. Farmers consider it a 
very fine stock food. This year the out- 
put from our factory will be about 25,- 
000 tons. The beets range from 12 to 
18% in sugar content and the contract 
price is $4.50 for 12% With 33 1-3c 


more enthusi- 


beets, 


per ton additional for every extra per 
cent above 12.—[Holland Sugar Com- 
pany, Michigan. 

The yield of sugar beets this year 
cannot be given as yet because of the 
backwardness of the crop. Farmers 
are very much encouraged and are 


more and more convinced that the rais- 
ing of sugar beets is a great industry 
for them.—[Charlevoix Sugar Company, 
Michigan. 





























NEW YORK. ° 
Well Equipped Creamery and Factory. 


iILBERT JEFFREY, CHENANGO CO, N Y. 


I visited the Phoenix factory recent- 
ly and was very cordially welcomed by 
one of the most prominent stockhol ‘ers, 
William Carpenter, brother of the gen- 
eral manager. I was shown  throuzh! 
this very fine factory. It has been very 
much enlarged, with a new office, up 
to date in every respect. The office is 
a separate building 24x18 feet, with two 
rooms, one for general office work and 
a private office for special business an 1 
conference. There are two fine dwell- 
ings and a good barn for the use of 
the patrons and_ stockholeers. The 
dwellings are for the employees. Tele- 
phones are connected to the general of- 
fice. An icehouse holding sufficient ic2 
for the entire workings of the pant, 
with modern machinery to handle and 
convey it to the different cold storage 
rooms, work chambers and cellars. 

The main building is wood, with ce- 
ment walls and floors to the cellars and 
engine rooms. One 20 horse power an% 
one 35 horse power engine does the 
work. The churn and butter roon 
needs to be seen to be fully appreci- 
uted. The churn has a capacity for 
1050 pounds. It churns and works the 
butter in the very nicest manner. It is 
th n packed in tubs, lined with parch- 
ment paper. The butter room, dry 
rooms for seven different kinds of 
eheese manufactured, the cream room 
and storage rooms are all of first-class 
make and kept in first-class order, in 
keeping with the workings of the en- 
tire plant. 

It is using some 40,000 pounds milk 
daily, besides the two branches, one at 
Unadilla Forks and one at Brookfield, 
all under charge of the general mana- 
ger, Lynn H. Carpenter. The net price 
paid for the milk for April, $1.30 per 
100; May, $1.05: June, 90 cents. The 
whey is made into sugar and dispo-:ed 
of for cash, as are all the various 
other products. It being the aim of the 
entire plant to employ first-class hely 
and make everything first-class. Some- 
thing over 30 men are constantly try- 
ing to do their best to excel in the va- 
rious departments. 

Gasport, Niagara Co, Sept 5—Haying 
over. Wheat all harvested and housed. 
Fruit looks fairly well, though lice have 
damaged apples somewhat. Apples are 
varying. once in a while you see an 
orchard that has more apples than last 
year, but a great many have not near- 
ly as merry, but they are of better qual- 
ity. 

Farmer, Seneca Co, Sept 6—Early 


beans are rusting badly, but the late 
ones are looking fine. 3uckwheat id 
making a great growth. Corn will be 
an entire failure. Potatoes came up 
poorly but are looking fairly well. Much 
hay has been sold here for $10 p ton. 


Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Sept 5—Ap- 
ple prospects are fair for 50% of a crop. 
Hay nearly an average crop. Thresh- 
ing has begun and wheat yielding well. 
Oats good. Potatoes look well, early 
ones above the average in quantity and 
quality. Frequent rains have kept 
pastures green and growing. Corn the 
poorest in years; some pieces will be 
nothing but fodder. 


Bethany, Genesee Co, Sept 7— 
Hay crop larger than last year. 
There will be a small apple’ crop. 
Pears good crop. There is a large acre- 
age of beans, which are looking well, 
but many of them are late and likely 
to be caught by frosts. Corn is late 
and will need very favorable weather 
to mature it. 


Bliss, Wyoming Co, Sept 5—Good 
prospects here for a large yield of oats. 
Potatoes look well when not injured by 
bugs, which are more numerous than 
usual. Hay hardly half a crop. Corn 
also poor. Cabbages have begun to 
show signs of blight. Apples a light 
yield. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, Sept 


5—There are a few pieces of nice corn, 
but it is mostly small and uneven, and 
very little will ear well. Old corn is 
selling for 70 to 75c p bu. Oats were 
very good in quality. All grains were 
[3] 
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secured generally in fine order. Hay was a large acreage of sweet corn handiwork. Gov Odell was  rreserit. 
was a much better crop than was ex- planted for the factory, but the crop is Grange day was made a grand reunion 
pected, on account of the drouth of backward and no more than two-thirds of the farmers of the county. . The ex- 
May; the rains of oo owe it up, of a yield is expected. hibits in the poultry and stock depts 
for it was not so tall, but had thick P - were not as large as usual on accoun 
bottoms and was of fine quality and North Norwich, Chenango Co, Sept of so many other fairs red weld at 
heavy. The apple crop is not very 5—The hay crop in this township will the same time. Alfred M. Moore of 
promising, still there will be quite a be about normal. Oats in good shape Mcores Mills exhibited his herd of Hol- 


good crop. , and being cared for rapidly. Early po- steirs and obtained herd prize and 
' on tatoes are yielding a good crop and three firsts over Knowles of Mass, who 

J Cc é Ss —He = p 2 F * 
Ghert, Columbia Co, Sept 7—Hay commanding 80c to $18 p bu. obtained herd and firsts on same stock 


crop much better than anticipated and : é , 
up to average in quantity and quality. Fort Ann, Washington Co, Sept 7— 
Rye straw very short, and thin on the Hay of a very good quality, few weeds. 
ground, about half a crop. Oats good Not as heavy as some years, and a lit- Stock at Jefferson County Fair— 
length of straw, but apparently not as_ tle under an average crop. Oats seem ‘The Jefferson Co fair at Watertown 
well filled as last year. Potatoes give to be struck somewhat with rust; they was notable for the fine-steck shown. 


at the Pan-American exposition at 
Buffalo, 1901. 


promise of a good yield. are much below an average crop. Po- A herd of 19 Ayrshires known as the 
= . tatoes are getting a good growth Of Riversid j : 

— sselaer S . v verside herd, won first in every class, 

Nessau, Rensselaer Co, Sept 6— stalks; some signs of rot, also blight. —_ five championships. One cow shown in 


Many farmers are still busy with hay- ; 
gg lhe ggg Bam coll . ba nea Pattersonville, Schenectady Co, Sept — oo a _— eee 7 
threshing them as they draw them from 5—Where no hay was expected, from etl os + ee curtail vom <euiedl en May 
the field. Both crops are good in spite fair to good crops are being cut. Oat# 43 jrizes) and nine head Guerns 
of the early spring drouth. Potatoes are looking fine. Corn poor and late. el a wen seven prizes. D Ww leek 
also*are turning out good, but an oc- Some replanted and some plowed up for om wat Ellisbur "eetead “4 “Bers of 
casional rotten one is found. Apples in other crops. rc : A . Fiower 6. tase 
ae are not as plentiful as Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Sept 6 town showed the star herd of Jerseys. 
ag —Threshing that has been done shows Of the 16 shown, six were imported last 
Clay, Onondaga Co, Sept 6—Grain all yield not as good as last year. Cows May. F. C. Overton of Adams exhib- 
harvested. Threshing begun. Hail and are shrinking in milk flow on account ited 20 Holsteins. W. E. Matteson & 
wind Aug 19 did great damage to fruit of wet and cool weather. Many silos Son showed 12 Holsteins. E. J. Cooti- 
trees. In the eastern part of the town will not be filled. Corn thought to be gan of Watertown showed 12 head Hol- 
hail completely ruined many crops of almost total failure. Milch cows in good steins, five Ayrshires, three Red Polled, 


tobacco and corn. Potatoes are selling demand; fresh milch $35 to $60. — received 12 first prizes. J. B. Tay- 
for 65c p bu. . _ or of Watertown won seven pr’zes on 
Dutchess Holds Fine Fair—The 62d jj, 16 Holsteins. Helmer & Ashbacker 


Stafford, Genesee Co, Sept 6-Wheat annual fair of the Dutchess Co agri of Evans Mills showed the Sunnyside 
16 to 20 bus p acre. Hay crop much _ soc at Poughkeepsie was a decided suc- herd of 20 Holsteins. A. B. Miles 
better than was expected some time cess. Fair weather prevailed and showed 16 Holsteins. C. I. Kingsbury 
ago, with an average yield of 2% tons crowds were present each day. More of Oswego showed the Appleton herd 
p acre and of good quality. Consid- machinery was shown than usual. Oak of pure St Lambert Jerseys. F. A. 
erable buckwheat sown and looking Grove, Rhinebeck and Poughkeepsie Moore of Fulton exhibited a fine herd 
fine. There was a scarcity of cabbage granges made large displays of the of Jerseys and also Chester White and 
plants, and a limited acreage was set. products of the farm. The art exhibit Jersey Red swine, and a flock of Chev=- 
Farmers have been busy hauling peas was very nice, but more room should iot and Southdown sheep. E. S. Gillette 
to the canning factory in Le Roy. There have been given the ladies for their & Co made a noteworthy exhibit. Prin- 
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aking Moncy After School Hours 


The above are four of the five thousand boys who are making money in spare time by selling THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post to their neighbors and friends. Some of them are making $10.00 to $15.00 a 
week. We will furnish you with Ten Copies the first week Free of Charge, to be sold at Five Cents 
a Copy; you can then send us the wholesale price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 


$225 in Extra Prizes will be distributed next 
month among boys who sell Five or more copies weekly. 


Send for booklet, showing photographs and describing methods of some of our most successful boy agents. 


Circulation Bureau, The Curtis Publishing Company, 519 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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7 RIFLE @ PISTOL CARTRIDGES. 


“ It’s the shots that hit that count.” Winchester 
Rifle and Pistol Cartridges in all calibers hit, that is, 
they shoot accurately and strike a good, hard, pene- 
trating blow. This is the kind of cartridges you will get, 
if you insist on having the time-tried Winchester make. 
ALL DEALERS SELL WINCHESTER MAKE OF CARTRIDGES, 


Ws GRAV Ss SONS, Pat. and Sole Hfrs, 
Bex 8 Middletown Springs, Vt. 
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| on Editorial Page. 
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cipal exhibitors in the swire ard sheep 
dept were A. F. White of Hornells- 
ville, H. A. Cooper of Wcel-o-t, Fred 
Moore of Fulton, C. I. Kingsbury of 
Oswego, A. Broman of Carthage and 
E. S. Gillett & Co. The poultry display 
was never before as good. Through the 
efforts of Dr D. B. Armstrong, a new 
feature was added to the fair, a horse 
show, and many fine teams, tandems, 
single drivers and saddle horses were 
exhibited. From every point of view 
the fair was a complete success. 

A Well-Known Farmer in Chautau- 
qua county is Thomas McCullough. He 
was born on a 
farm in ‘16, and 
has made general 
farming and 
dairying the bus:- 
ness of his life. He 
is one of the pio- 
neer readers of 
American Agricul- 
turist and says he 
is interested in 
the farm and dairy 
notes in addition 
to horticultural 
and general mar- 
ket reports. Ina 
recent letter he 
says: “I have stuck to American Agri- 
culturist all these years, because I like 
it. It is reliable, progressive and up- 
to-date in every respect. I get much 
valuable information from its pages 
every issue. It has been worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to me in my farming 
operations.” 

Hector, Schuyler Co, Sept 7—Buck- 
wheat that was sown early looks fine. 
Wheat yielding 20 bus p acre and rye 
about the same. Oats struck with rust, 
but a good crop. Potatoes’ look- 
ing fine. Hay much better than ex- 
pected and was secured mostly in fine 
condition. Apples never were finer; not 
a worm hole or a spot on them and 
many trees are breaking down with 
their weight. 

Middlebury, Wyoming Co, Sept 6— 
Wheat a fair crop in this section, go- 
irg from 25 to 40 bus p acre. Corn crop 
rather light. Old oats bringing a good 
price. Bean crop looking well. Apple 
crop rather short in this section. 

Uncle Sam Should Meet all the ex- 
pense of improving the Erie canal. Un- 
til congress is willing to shoulder at 
least half of the burden, is it right to 
ask the farmers of New York state to 
vote $100,000,000 to aid a project that 
will aid the whole nation much more 
than it will them? 

= 


Practical Talks at Chautauqua: Fair. 





THOS MCULLOUGH, 








Grape, fruit and grange day, Septem- 
ber 2, was the feature of Chautauqua 
county fair this year, and was success- 
ful in bringing out a large and agri- 
culturally interested crowd, redeeming 
the fair from its decadence into a mere 
place of pleasure seeking. Fully 6000 
people were on the grounds. Special 
premiums had been offered for exhibits 
of grapes, tree fruit and vegetables by 
the farmer organizations of the county. 
Fredonia, Hanover, Portland and Sher- 
idan granges competed, and all shared 
in the prizes. This feature alone at- 
tracted a large number. 

At the meeting in the auditorium 
Prof E. P. Felt, state entomologist, who 
has during the past season made a 
study of the grape root worm, said that 
the insects and grubs are found 
throughout this belt from State Line to 
Sheridan, and in small numbers in the 
Hudson river section, but not in the 
Keuka region. They show a preference 
for dense foliage, and the beetles often 
fly from one devastated section to a 
more healthy one. The danger points 
cannot be anticipated with any certain- 
ty. The pest where found may be com- 
bated successfully if taken at the 
proper time, which is during fhe first 
two or three weeks from the appear- 
ance of the first beetles, during which 
time 92% of the beetles appear. Data 
indicate that 50% can be killed in the 
pupa state by thorough cultivation. The 
thest effective work is in catching the 
beetles from the vines. Hand catchers 
are effective, though laborious and slow 
A horse catcher was made, the essential 
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idea of which is continual motion and 
jarring. A pair of horses and two men 
could go over a ten-acre vineyard in 
a day, and in three or four catchings 
at intervals of five or seven days, kill a 
large proportion of the beetles. 

A second session was held, the main 
speakers being Profs Craig and Slinger- 
land of Cornell university. At the close 
of their lectures a meeting of growers 
and shippers was held to attempt t? 
form better regulations for inspecti.g 
grapes... There was some sentiment t'‘- 
ward a law for compulsory state in 
specting. Owing to some disagreement 
this was not carried. 


—_ ae — 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
East Fairfield, Crawford Co, Sept Se 


Many fields of oats still stand in shock, 
and have been badly damaged by wet. 
Where wheat has been threshed it is a 
fair crop. Oats fair, doing well, buck- 
wheat filling weil, potatoes struck with 
blight, and threaten to rot. Apples 
scarce and poor quality. Plums plen- 
tiful. : 

Schuylkill, Chester Co, Sept 7—Pas- 
tures good. Hay crop better than ex- 
pected. There will be fully 50% more 
hay than last year. Wheat crop not so 
good and will fall behind the output of 
last year. Corn taken as a whole looks 
unfavorable. There are some fields of 
very good corn, but there are a great 
many fields which are very short. 

Telmar, Tioga Co, Sept 7—About 
four-fifths of the oats crop is in shock; 
the remainder is mostly overripe, and 
with the wet ground it will be impossi- 
ble to avoid waste. Good fields of corn 
are the exception. A considerable acre- 
age of ensilage corn has been aban- 
doned, principally on account of wet 
weather. About five-sixths of the hay 
crops was secured in fair condition, al- 
though much of it was overripe. Blight 
has struck potatoes. Indications are 
they will rot very badly. Buckwheat 
is looking well, although there is a lim- 
ited acreage. There will be apples 
enough for home use. Plums are plen- 
tiful and pears a fair crop. 


South Shenango, Crawford Co, Sept 
6—Some oats still in fields. Little plow- 
ing done. Corn late and maturing very 
slowly. Wheat yielding well. Oats a 
good growth of straw, but. where 
threshed rather poor yields are report- 
ed. The hay crop was secured under 
rather unfavorable conditions on ac- 
count of scarcity of help and unfavor- 
able weather. Buckwheat looks well 
but is late. Apples a light crop. Plenty 
of pears and peaches. Plums are an 
immense crop and are slow sale at $1 
to $1.40 p bu. Wheat 78e p bu. Farmers 
are making more than the usual effort 
toward general farm improvement. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Wrightstown, Burlington Co, Sept 6 
—Milk supply about normal for time 
of year. Pastures in fair condition, 
second crop better than first mowing. 
Grass fairly well set on stubble. Hay 
and straight rye straw both bring 60c 
p 100 at press. Wheat not yielding very 
well: much of it threshed out. Corn 
very uneven; some earing well. Fields 
as a rule weedy. Farmers plowing for 
winter grain. Millet looks yellow. Many 
farmers sowing grass seed by itself this 
year. Apples fair crop. Peaches very 
scarce. Oats variable; some very light. 
Straw as a rule of good length. Cows 
high and in good demand. Horses 
scarce and high. Hogs look well. Gar- 
Gen truck scarce and high. Feed high 
and but little being used as yet. Farm- 
ers laying in their fall fertilizers. 











Additional Tobacco Notes. 


MARYLAND—Much of the tobacco in 
barns is reported to be yellowing nicely 
but some has turned dark as a result 
of the frequent rains and cool weather. 
Should these unfavorable conditions 
continue much loss will result. The 
crop in general has been a satisfactory 
one. On low lands bottom leaves on 
plants were injured by the wet soil, 
but the damage thus caused was not 
extensive. 


NEW YORK. 
ToMPKINS Co—A severe rain and hail 
storm recently caused considerable 


FARM AND MARKET 


damage to portions of the tobacco crop 
of this county. Many plants were up- 
rooted. The heavy rain and wind se- 
riously twisted plants and in some sec- 
tions beat many of them down. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

LANCASTER Co—Tobacco is . making 
slow growth owing to the unfavorable 
weather. Damage by rust has been 
feared, although late plants’ are 
clean and free from damage of any 
kind. About four-fifths of an average 
crop is expected. 


Hail Injures New England Tobacco 
—Growers in a few of the leading to- 
bacco producing sections of N E suf- 
fered serious loss by a heavy hailstorm 
Sept 5. The greatest damage to crops 
occurred in the vicinity of Agawam, 
Longmeadow and Feeding Hills, Mass, 
and Thompsonville, Ct. The storm also 
injured fields in portions of the towns 
of Southwick and Suffield, and near Po- 
quonock in the town of Windsor, Ct. In 
the Feeding Hills district tobacco grow- 
ers are reported to have lost fully $50,- 
000 as a result of the storm. 
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Successful Meetings in Pennsylvania. 


A. M. CORNELL, LECTURER STATE GRANGE, 





The series of field meetings held dur- 
ing August in 26 counties of the state 
were largely attended and aroused the 
active interest and cordial approval of 
Patrons generally. The local commit- 
tees are entitled to much credit, for 
success of the meetings. A. E. Morse, 
of South Paris, Me, who was present at 
each gathering, won a warm place in 
the memory of the many who met and 
heard him, as an inpersonater, elocu- 
tionist and ertertainer as well as an 
active Patron. The grange teachings 


promulgated from the platform on each. 


oceasion by a_ representative grange 
speaker were listend to attentively 
and doubtless good results will follow. 
McKean and Potter counties each or- 
ganized a strong Pomona during Au- 
gust, and evidently the order in the 
state has been much popularized by the 
summer’s active campaign. 


Additional Produce Markets. 
NEW YORK—At Watertown, pota- 


toes 45@50c p bu, onions 75@80c, turnips 
40c, oats 40@41c. Timothy hay $12@14 
p ton, middlings 21@23 p ton. Fow's 
8c p lb 1 w, broilers 10c, e-g: 2Ce p doz. 

At Syracuse, yellow onions 90c@*%1 p 
bu, potatoes 59@60c, tomstoes 3°@40c. 
Oats 45c p bu, bran 19.50 p ten, mid- 
dlings 21.50, timothy hay 10@13. Eggs 
20@22c p doz, fowls 11@12c p lb 1 w, 
chickens 12@13c. 

At Albany, fowls 11%@12t%éc p lb 1 w, 
chickens 13@14c, eggs 24@25e p_ doz. 
Corn 60@6le p bu, oats 41@48c, mid- 
dlings $22@23.50 p ton, bran 18@19, tim- 
othy hay 15.50017.50. Potatoes 2 p bbl, 
turnips 1. 

At Rochestsrr, corn 60@€5ec p bu, cats 
37@38c, middlings $20@22 p ton, bran 19 
@20. Potatoe; 45@50c p bu, onions 656@ 
70c, spring chickens 35@50c ea, fowls 12c 
Pp lb lw, eges 20c p doz. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 
phia, corn 56% @5ic p bu, oats 41c, bran 
$18.50@19 p ton, timothy hay 14@15, 
Fowls 13%@14 p 1b 1 w, spring chickens 
14@16c, eggs 23c p doz. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 85@90c p bu, 
onions 75@85c, cern 64@65c, oats 40%@ 
4lc. Timothy hay $12@14 p ton, mid- 
dlings 22@24, bran 17@18. 

Butter. 

New York—At Albany, cmy tubs 19 
@20c p lb, ecmy prints 20@21c, dairy 18@ 
19ec.—At Rpchester, cmy 19@20c.—At 
Watertown, cmy 25@27c, dairy 25@26c. 
—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 2014,.@21c, emy 
prints 21@22c, dairy 18@21c. 

Pennsylvanis—At Pittsburg, cmy ex- 
tras 214%@21%c¢ p lb, emy prints 224%@ 
22%c, dairy 15@17c.—At Philadelphia, 
cmy extras 20c, cmy firsts 18@19c. 

Cheese. 


New York—At Syracuse, cheddars 
10%@11%ec p 1 b.—At Watertown, cream 
12c.—At Albany, cheddars 9%@1N\%c, 
flats 9@10c.—At Rochester, cream 11@ 
11%c. 

Pennsylvania — At Philadelphia, 
choice cream 10%c p Ib.—At P**tsburg, 
flats 11%.@12c, skims 9%@9%ce. 











: Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monpay, September 7, ’03. 


At New York, last week, good to 
choice steers held up strong to _ the 
close; medium and common grades 
ruled dull and fell off 10c; bulls showed 
more firmness; medium and good cows 
met with an indifferent demand at 
barely steady prices; thin cows declined 
10@1liec. Milch cows ruled dull. and 
medium and commen stock declined $2 
to 3; general selling range was from 2 
to 50, calf included. Veals improved 
25c on Wednesday, but the advance 
was lost later; grassers, buttermilks 
and westerns continued dull and weak 
to the finish. On Monday of this week 
with 44 cars on sale, good to choice 
steers opened strong and others slow 
but steady; top graces closed quiet at 
last Friday’s figures; common steers a 
shade lower; bulls and fat cows were 
firm to 10c higher; medium and thin 
cows unchanged. Calves of all sorts 
advanced fully 25c on light supplies, 
and all the stock was wanted. Good 
to choice native steers, averaging 1225 
@1500 lbs, crossed the scales at 5.25@ 
5.70 p 100 lbs; common to fair 850@1250- 
Ib steers at 3.75@5.20; bulls at 2.50@4; 
cows at 1.35@3.85. 

Sheep on increased receipts fell off 
last week 15@25c, but made a partial 
recovery later; lambs on light supplies 
developed an upward tendency, and the 
improvement continued to the close of 
the week. On Monday of this week, 
with 60 cars offered, both sheep and 
lambs were in active demand, sheep 
selling firm to 10c higher, and good to 
choice lambs steady to strong; choice 
stock exceeding the highest figures ob- 
tained last week. Common lambs were 
slow, but not much lower. Common to 
choice sheep sold at $2.50@3.85 p 100 lbs, 
and selected do at 4; common to prime 
lambs at 5.15@6.50; choice W Va lambs 
at 6.60, best carload of state lambs at 
6.75, top of the market. Northern Can- 
ada lambs touched 6.50, and Pa lambs 
the same figures. 

Hogs improved last week in sympa- 
thy with Buffalo and western markets; 
closed slow but steady. To-day, with 
over 2000 hogs on sale, the feeling was 
unsettled and trade slow; late sales ap- 
peared fully 15c lower. Hogs weighing 
195 to 250 Ibs crossed the scales at $6.25 
@6.30; 140 to 180-lb hogs at 6.25 to 6.60; 
pigs averaging 82 lbs at 6.65. 

INTERESTING HORSE MARKET, 

First signs of autumn activity were 
visible in the horse market last week. 
Trade nowhere reached proportions 
which would justify the statement that 
the busy fall season had opened, but 
business was kig enough at one or two 
of the large auction marts to indicate 
an early opening. Dealers all over 
town were making active preparations 
for the livelier trade expected after 
Labor day. During the past week pub- 
lic interest in cobs, trotters, pacers and 
saddle horses reached a higher point 
than at any time since last June. At 
one of the largest marts about 2989 
lots were offered on the regular auction 
days, and buyers were present to take 
them all at their fair market value. 

At Pittsburg, 180 cars of cattle, 50 of 
hogs and 70 of sheep were received 
Monday of this week. Best grades of 
cattle had a steady to good sale, bal- 
ance slow. 





Extra, 1450-1609 lbs $5 30@5 @ bulls #2 49@4 00 
Good, 1200-1300 lbs leows 2 15q@2 
Fair, 900-1100 lbs W-1000 lbs 3 25@4 Jo 
Common, 7110-000 Lbs 3 10¢ 2a cows, p hd 7 MN@1510 
Rough, half fat 300@375 Veal calves TONER 60 


Fat oxen 209@400 Cows & springers, 16 Wo@50 (0 

Medium hogs sold for $6.40@6.45, 
heavy 6.15@6.20, heavy Yorkers 6.35@ 
6.40, lights 6.25@6.30, good pigs 6.10@ 
6.15. There was a stronger tone to the 
sheep market. Sheep sold for 3@4.25, 
lambs 4@6.15. 

At Buffalo, 215 cars of cattle, 90 of 
sheep and 100 of hogs, were received 
Monday of this week. There was an 
active inquiry for heavy and _ best 
grades of butcher cattle, which ad- 
vanced 10c with other grades steady. 
Prime steers $4.90@5.70, butchers’ steers 
4@5.10, cows and heifers 2.25@4.50, bulls 


2.50@4, stockers and feeders 3@4. te- 
ceipts of calves amounted to 960 head. 
Best grades sold for 8.25, fair 7.50. Trad- 


ing in sheep was brisk. Best lambs 6.40 
@6.60, fair 6.40, culls 4.75@5.50, wether: 
4, culls 2@3. Hogs had a brisk sale. 
Pigs 6.20, Yorkers 6.25@6.40, mixed and 
heavy 6.25@6.30, roughs 5@5.30, stag: 
4.50. 
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NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL INTERESTS 


Fruit Growers’ Summer Meeting. 





At the summer meeting of the New 
York fruit growers’ association, at Ni- 
agara Falls, N Y, as briefly noted in 
American Agriculturist last week, many 
interesting features were participated 
in. Among the expressions of opinion 
was that of Willis T. Mann, who 
said reports pointed toward a shorter 
apple crop than Iast year in the east- 
ern and central western states, while 
the southern and Pacific coast states 
would have more fruit than in 1902. 
Many growers are of the opinion that 
the crop in western New York will be 
under rather than over estimated. In 
some orchards the trees are well load- 
ed, but many growers say the set is 
only fair. This they think assures 
larger and better apples in most in- 
stances, and as a consequence a larger 
yield of No 1 fruit than is now reported. 

After a very cordial welcome by T. 
Vv. Welch, superintendent of Niagara 
reservation, Pres Wilson introduced 
Hon Jean L. Burnett of Ontario coun- 
ty, who has been a member of the 
legislature six successive terms. Mr 
3urnett is in sympathy with the farm- 
ers’ movement for better and increased 
facilities at our agricultural college at 
Cornell and the experiment station at 
Geneva. He delivered one of the most 
forceful addresses on the education of 
the farmer that was ever presented to 
the association. 

In part he said: ‘‘We need more ex- 
clusively agricultural instruction; ele- 
mentary instruction in our common 
schools; shorter, more concrete, option- 
al and practical courses along farming 
lines: besides increased facilities and 
greater capacity at our experiment sta- 
tion. This can only be accomplished 
by liberal state appropriations. If the 
people of New York can expend 100 
million dollars to bring the deal to life 
[that eanal], they ought to be able to 
squeeze out a few thousand for the 
comfort and benefit of the quick. But 
how shall existing conditions be bet- 
tered? Very largely through the exer- 
tions of the farmers themselves. The 





 Bbeieaad Bulletin. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR—Dr S. A. Tuttle, 
Dear Sir: I received the last order from 
you in good time. Find inclosed $1, and 
send me two bottles of your horse Elixir 
without delay, as I need it to use right 
away. I am all out of it and can’t do 
without it a day. Never seen anything 
like it. You will hear from some friends 
of mine in a few days, as they are trying 
some of your Worm Powders with great 
success. I am working my horse every 
day now and was laid up all winter with 
quitter, but don’t know how soon ft might 
break out again. I have recommended 
your medicine very highly in this part of 
the couhtry. They are surprised to see 
me working my horse. Please send as 
soon as you can, and oblige, John H. 
Flaherty, Cropseyville, N Y. See adver- 
tisement in this number. 


SHARPLES’S LATE CATALOG—Our 


readers are familiar with the positive, 
fearless style of the Sharples advertise- 
ments. The same aggressive spirit char- 
acterizes the catalog from beginning to 
end and appeals all the more strongly 
because there is more room to set the 
argument down, A very interesting chap- 
ter is that in which the progress and 
gradual development of the doughty Tu- 
bular is recounted, telling in a reminiscent 
way of the patenting and passing by for 
something better skimming devices used 
by other separators, until the present tu- 
bular bowl was perfected. The Sharples 
factory is the oldest in the country and 
is rich with first experiments with all 
the phases of separator making. It af- 
fords interesting and instructive reading 
for him who is about to buy a separator. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE Agricultu- 
ral College, Sioux City, Ia, offers practi- 
cal instruction on reasonable terms for 
the spare moments of the farmer, son or 
father, who cannot go to an agricultural 
college. The courses cover the most es- 
sential things in farm life, live stock hus- 
bandry being prominent, as _ follows: 
“Judging for Market and Dairy,” ‘‘Breed- 
ing, Feeding and Care of Antmals,’’ spe- 
cial courses in veterinary science, sanita- 
tion and prevention of diseases. Every 
farmer realizes how valuable information 
of this kind would have been to him 
when something went wrong with his 
stock. The correspondence school course 
is under the direction of men who are 
well able to give instruction—Prof W. J. 
Kennedy of the Iowa agricultural college, 
Ames, Ia; Dr A. T. Peters of the chair of 
veterinary science at the state university 
of Nebraska, and the work is indorsed by 
these agricultural colleges. 
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agitation must continue until our lead- 
ers, political and otherwise, realize its 
significance and act accordingly. Mr 
Burnett was elected a member of the 
association. He pledged himself to sup- 
port the agricultural college and exper- 
iment station in legislative matters at 
Albany this winter. 

The first speaker at the afternoon 
session was Dr W. H. Jordan of the 
experiment station. He said that the 
supremacy of the future of New York 
farmers would depend largely on their 
ability to understand. and interpret 
the underlying principles of. agricul- 
ture. He showed clearly that while 
New York is fourth in the list of agri- 
cultural states, she was first in line 
when expert classes were considered. 
She leads them all in dairying, vege- 
tables, flowers and plants and nursery 
stock, while in fruit she has but one 
rival, California. For the expert and 
skilled labor in handling these classes 
of agriculture, New York spends an- 
nually $5,000,000 more than any other 
state. In other words the farmers pay 
out for help over $27,000,000 every year. 
Dr Jordan clearly showed that to meet 
this demand for agricultural experts, 
the facilities for education and experi- 
mentation should not lag or be handi- 
capped in any way to meet so impor- 
tant a problem. He cited the amounts 
appropriated and expended for agricul- 
ture in the different states. The figures 
clearly showed that the Empire state 
was yet in the backwoods when com- 
pared with the central and northwest- 
ern sections. 

The next speaker was Hon Fred L. 
Nixon, of Chautauqua county, now and 
for several years past speaker of the 
ussembly at Albany. In 1894 he intro- 
duced and secured the passing of the 
$8000 appropriation for the extensive 
work placed in the hands of the agri- 
cultural college at Cornell. This ap- 
propriation has been maintained and 
increased largely through his efforts, 
until it now amounts to $35,000 each 
year. [In our opinion, one of the best 
investments New York ever made.] 
Being a farmer, Mr Nixon said he was 
interested in anything that concerned 
farm life, particularly such matters as 
came before the legislature. He said 
that on account of a lack of informa- 
tion, legislators at Albany did not know 
what the farming classes wanted. In 
his remarks, Mr Nixon said: “If you 
will send to Albany a strong, well-or- 
ganized committee, representing your 
interests as farmers, I ‘will see to it 
that they are heard and that you get 
what you want and ask for. If there 
is anything I can do for the farmers 
of New York, they know where to find 
me. My door is always wide open. Tell 
us what you want, show us why you 
deserve it and I pledge myself to help 
you get it.” 

Following Mr Nixon, Pres Wilson 
called _ Prof Johnson, who said: 
“While San Jose scale, blight and red- 
spot in cheese are dangerous, through 
the experiment station and agricultural 
college, farmers have found out how 
to handle them; but not until to-day, 
have we known how to get at the leg- 
islative wriglers at Albany. We are 
greatly indebted to Speaker Nixon for 
the remedy, and we promise him we 
will march in his open door at the cap- 
ital next ‘winter and put our case in 
his hands. We have organized and 
have now operating a general commit- 
tee, consisting of the presidents of all 
the state associations in any way af- 
filiated with agriculture. We are to 
meet at Syracuse next week. Cautious- 
ly and with conservatism we will lay 
out plans and ask for what is needed 
and now due us at our experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva and our agricultural col- 
lege at Cornell. Mr Speaker, we take 
you at your word and won't disappoint 
you. We'll be there!” 

In conclusion, a vote of thanks was 
extended to the speakers, to the local 
committee of the Niagara farmers’ 
club and the National food company. 
Sec F. E. Dawley announced that 
the membership was now over the 
1200 mark, but there was room for 
many more. Members were asked to 
contribute fruit for the state fair ex- 
hibit. The system of getting data for 
the crop report was discussed. 

a 

The Newest Egg Fraud starts out 
this time from California, where a 
woman is sending letters to papers all 
over the United States, telling how she 
left the county, from which the paper 





she is writing to is published, two 
years ago with “lungs almost gone.” 
She has taken up the preserving. of 
eggs and is making lots of money at it, 
and she says all can do it if they will 
send a few cents for directions. Read- 
ers of American Agriculturist who wish 
to make money will keep what they 
have and not part with it through any 
such scheme as this, 








Farmers Exchange pdvastising | 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 


as a ~— 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents.a word, you can advertise are you wish 
to sell, buy or ex 

Live ‘stock, pure bred or eade, 

Cattle of any breed. 

Miich cows, dairy eased or supplies. 
Horses, mules or jacks 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, igeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry ee 
Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of auy kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 

Insec’ ticides and fungicides, 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, ‘honey or apiary supplies. 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs, 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, ete. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must pe counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as wW 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Fi:diy to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT" will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


LIVE STOCK. 


THE AMERICAN PORK AND PROVISION CO, 
incorporated, has for one of its objects the sale to 
the farmer of registerable breeding pigs at farmer’s 
prices, $3 each, We want in each state one re- 
sponsible man to act as sales agent. Must be well 
acquainted and have facilities for selling young 
pigs. Address, with full pa:ticulars and references, 
AMERICAN PORK AND PROVISION CU, Box 
313, Merchantville, N J. 


PENNSYLV ANIA BERKSHIRE company, Fan- 


nettsburg, Pa, now Offer aged boars and sows. Gilts 
bred for "spring farrow and a grand lot of summer 
pigs. Book your order now, Price low. Ship 


when you want, This advertisement will not ap- 
pear agai, 

REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites, large strains, all ages, mated, not akin, 
&-weeks pigs, bred sows, service Guernse. 
cattle. Write for circulars. P. F. HAMILTON, 
Coc thranville, Pa. 

GUERNSEY C ATTLE 3 yearling and 7 younger 
bulls; 1 yearling and 2 younger heifers, Special sale 
of choicely bred ok at reasonable rates. Address 
MONADNOCK GUERNSEY HERD, Peterboro, 
x 


SHROPSHIRES, either sex. Also a choice lot 
of lambs. Chester Whites. Some fine young stock. 
Shorthorn cattle. All stock recorded and of the 
best breeding, SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, 
x %, 

AYRSHIRE CALVES, Poland-China pigs, Calve:, 
week to 4 months old, Pigs, both sexes, 4 months, 
9 cents per pound. J. F. BUTTERFIELD, South 
Montrose, Pa, 


RELIABLY BRED Chesters, Poland- Chinas, pigs, 
shotes, Berkshire boars, Reasonable prices, 
ARTHUR McC AIN & CO, Delawaie, N J, 


SHORTHORN BULL calves. Also one yearling. 
Best dairy strains. Certified pedigrees. LINCOLN 
WELLES, Wyalusing, Pa. 
> 


FOR PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, 
Rerkshire bogs,*Collie pups, Angora kittens, write 
E. AKIN, Scipio, HY. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESI AN bulls. ready for 
heifer and bull calves not related. O. J. GODPREY, 
Penneliville, N Y. 

HOL STEIN BULL S, ( ‘hester White "pigs Fine 
individuals and well bred. SPRINGDALE FARM, 
Spring Hill, Pa. 





CHOICE JERSEY Red swine, fine - specime 
$ to 5 0 $8 to $10 each. E. L, ALBERTSON, 


Hope, 


REGISTE RED “Oxford Dows rams and ewes, all 
ages, cheap. A. BARDWEL L & SON, Corfu, N ¥. 


CHOIC ; eu ALITY Shropshire sheep. WIL- 
LIAMS & LORD, Stonington, ct. 


a & 


Cc HOIC E RERKSHIRE pigs, $5 each. 
MELICK, Pittstown, N J. ‘3 
DOR SET RAMS. Registered. MERTON 


PHELPS, Castile, N ¥. 


ANGORA GOATS, pairs, trios, bucks. SAMUEL 
DODDS, Anna, Il. 
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EGGS AND POULTEY. 





IF YOU WANT choice Single Comb White Leg- 
name As = ite Wyandot on for the 4 


also seleeted erels, 
i E BOHDALE POULTRY FARM. ird'in Hand, 
he 





WHITE LEGHORNS—Four cockerels for $1, if 
taken now. 9%) beauties from big eggs, from big 
hens. All pure bred, without disqualifications, 
WHITE & RICE, Route A, Yorktown, N Y, 


BEAU TIFUL GAME * ates lare escds; valuable 
receipts. Ulustrated circular free. GRAHAM BROS, 
Cameron, NC 


DOGS, RABBITS and OT OTHER STOCK 


Ph cmp ae thoroughbred. Homers, Try our money 
aan uab breeders, 10 pair lots, $10. WA- 
ou ol! FARM, Ww aquoit, Mass. Pai 





FOR SALE—A fine lot of Foxhound mS Ave 
coon dogs and Foxhounds and ferrets, 
DILGARD, Wooster, oO. . 


AGENTS WANTED. > 


SALESMEN WANTED in every town to sell nur- 
sery stock and seed wheat for next sprimg delivery, 
Steady fall and winter’s work at good pay. Cut 
prices on popular varieties. Address N, B, CHASE, 
Nurseryman, Newark, N Y. 








SEEDS AND NU RSERY STOCK. 





PANSY SEED—Crop of 1903: my own saving; 
large flowering; every conceivable color, shade and 
marking. Package, 25 cents; 1-4 eet $l; ounce, 
$3. Mr B. O'Neil, Elgin, U1, wri “The best 
mixture of pansies I ever had.” FR \Ners BRILL, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N Y. 


—"* 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1538. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, gaine, fruits, etc. KE. B, WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 

20 YEARS’ experience; best market “results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce, AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York, 





Ps om — 

APPLES, potatoes, hay, straw, poultry, produce. 
Prompt satisfactory retu:ns. Established 59 years, 
G IbBS & BRO, Philadeiphia, Pa, 


~- ++ + 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


3-HORSE POW ER gasoline gasoline engine $100, 5 h p 
$150. Cuts ensilage and does all kinds of farm 
work. Catalog free. PALM ERD BROS, Cos Cob, ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SCHOOL REPORT « c ards, ~ Samples free. B. EL 


oc KER, Fayetteville, Pa. 





ANYONE having old furniture or antiques of any 
kind will do well to send me description of same 
and price. I wish to get a few articles 
for my own home, am not a collector and will 
have nothing to do with antique furniture collec- 
tors. If you have any old bureans, mirrors, high 
book cases, colonial desks, dining tables, serving 
tables, candle stand, little work tables with drop. 
leaves, chairs, banjo clocks, other styles of clocks, 
warming pans—in fact, anything in the antique 
furniture line—corres} ond with me at once, If you 
can send photograph of any of the furniture, . sicene 
do so and [ will return the same, dress 
WILLIAM A. WHITNEY, Aero ene Manager 
Orange Judd Company, “Sprin Mass. 


encanto a 





IF you wart to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Miss‘ssippi river westward to the Paci- 
fie coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicage. Il; priee in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4e per word. If you want to reach the New 
England nll trade, the cheapest and most effect- 
ive method is to pay 4e per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New Engla Homestead at Springfield, 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicaco is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 








HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Herdsman, single man, Scotchman or 
Hollander preferred. Must understand feeding 


thoroughbred cattle and will to help with other 
farm work. Apply with reference, stating age, 
wages required with board, to D, C. ANDREWS, 
West Newton, Pa. 


Ww ANTED—A single man, used “to ) truck garden- 
ing. Must understand care of horses, Apply with 
references, stating age and also wages need with 
board, to BRU NTON & ALLEN, Belle » Pa. 


WANTED—An intelligent woman to act as 
housekeeper and take charge of boarding several 
men on a nurse y farm, State particulars by letter 
to BEUR NTON & ALLEN, Eelle Vernon, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED-~—Position as practical farm eer 
superintendent. Married. BOX 43, Baddle River, 


Pays Them Well. 


We have been using the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agricul- 
turist for quite a while and find it pays 
us well. Expect to use it again when 
we have any Leghorns or Plymouth 
Rocks to sell—{J. F. Nelson Poultry 





] Farm, London, Pa. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICKS OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISUNS, 
{ Wheat , Corn Oats 
Cash or spot; —————— = 
_| 1903 ; 1902 | 1903 , 1902 | 1903 , 1902 











Chicagu... | .80%| .70 | 52%| 56%] 36 | 33g 





New York| .5.34 .75 | .585,) .67 | 43 | 35 





Boston..... _ ante 4 -7334) .45%4) .64 
Tole@do.....| .83',! .71 | 54%} .60 37 | -28 
Br ——- 813, -04%| 484.) 54 40 284g 
Min’p'ls.. ‘si, 68 | 522. ] .56%%) .36 Bl 
Liverpool. aa | 9054) .65 Ral) == = 





At Chicago, moderate interest has 
been displayed in the wheat market, 
prices holding within a comparatively 
narrow range, much of the time lean- 
ing toward firmness. Trading was 
fairly active around 80%.@81l\¢ec p bu for 
Sept delivery; Dec 82@83c. Sentiment 
hinged on the crop situation in the 
northwest. Private advices to traders 
indicated further damage by reason of 
the wet weather of the past fortnight, 
including some reports of injury to 
wheat in shock. While no doubt gos- 
sip of this character was in some in- 
stances exaggerated, the belief was gen- 
eral that the outlook is far from bril- 
liant. Cables also had something to say 
or pear de yield in Europe and the 
possibility of a shortage in potatoes 
and root crops, increasing the demand 
for breadstuffs. 

The oats market received fair spec- 
ulative support under only moderate 
receipts and a considerable inquiry on 
shipping account. Futures were fairly 
active, Dec selling at 36%@38c p bu, 
outside prices not fully maintained. No 
2 in store 35%c, white oats by sample 
36@38c. 

At New York, fears of cold weather 
caused a slight advance in corn. Ex- 
porters of wheat, while not dealing ac- 
tively, took all that was offered. Rye 
was neglected, although reported scarce 
and firm in the west. Standard white 
oats in elevator sold at 414%@42c, No 2 
white 41%@42%c. No 2 white clipped 
42%.@43%c, No 2 mixed 388@38%c, No 2 
mixe d corn 59%c, new No 2 white to ar- 
rive 60c, No 2 yellow to arrive 62c, rye 
62c, state and Jersey 56@57c 


GENERAL MARKETS 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

We always notice that when prices 
go. very high here, shippers on your 
side are apt to pack any sort of qual- 
ity. Such packing has a damaging ef- 
fect on the apple market and latterly 
curtails purchases. If shippers of the 
U S and Canada would only be wise 
and dispose of such quality at home, 
sending very best here, they would be 
sure of success throughout.—[James 
Lindsay & Son, Edinburg, Scotland. 

Beans. 

At New York, offerings of marrow 
beans were of rather poor quality. Me- 
diums were quiet but steady, pea bears 
firm. Prime marrow $2.90@2.95 p bu, 
omiron to good 2.30@2.80, ch medium 
2.20, ch red kidney 3.25, common to 00d 
2.60@3.20, ch yellow eye 2.80@2.85, im- 
ported pea 2@2.10. 


Eggs. 

At New York, receipts continued 
light and with strong ativices from 
the country prices advanced. Nearby 
fancy selected white 25@27c p_ doz, 
fresh gathered extras 23@24c, other 
grades 19@22c, western 17@23c. 

At Boston, a steady demand prevailed 
and with only moderate offerings sale 
quotations, were firm. Nearby fancy 
hemnery 28c p doz, Me, Vt and N H 
#xtras 26ct-other grades 18@28c, York 
etate firsts 22@23c, western 10@19c. 

gues Fresh Fruits. 

At—New -¥ork, there was no surplus 
of fancy apples. Pears -were plentiful. 
Cranberries held firm, grapes, peaches 
und huckleberies” weak, choice plums 
higher and watermelons lower. Ch ap- 
ples $2.50@3.50 p bbl, other varieties 1@ 
2. southern pears 1@2, Clapp’s Favorite 
2.50003.50, Seckel 3@4.50, Bartlett 2@4, 
pluns 15@40c p 8-lb bskt, Md, W Va 
[3] 











LATEST MARKETS 

















DELAINE RAM, SHEARED 21 1-2 POUNDS 


This is an excellent picture of the Delaine ram, Oscar, champion in his class 


over all ages at the New York state fair in 1902. 


= 


clipped 21 pounds and 


and a handsome animal. 


7 ounces, representing 365 days’ growth. 
and is owned by J. P. Ray, of Livingston county, N Y. 


At his last shearing he 
He is bred 
He is two years old 





and Jersey peaches 50c@1.25 p bskt, 
Pine Island 1.50@2.75 p carrier, up-river 
1.50@2.50, up-river and Del grapes 50@ 
75e p carrier, Concord 50@75ic, Cape Cod 
cranberries 6@6.50 p bbl, huckleberries 
5@9c p qt, muskmelons 1.25@4 p crate, 
watermelons 50c@1.25 p carload. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, a fair jobping trade 
was done at unchanged values. Coarse 
western spring bran in 200-lb sacks to 
arrive $17.85 p ton, spot 18, bulk winter 
12.50@21, bulk spring 17.75, standard 
middlings Sept shipment 19.25, red dog 
to arrive 25, oil meal 24@24.50, city bran 
18, heavy feed 19, bulk middlings 19 
@25.50. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York supplies of old hay were 
pretty well cleaned up. Offerings mod- 
erate, market steady. Prime $19@20 p 
ton, No 1 18, No 2 16@17, clover mixed 
13@15, long rye straw 14@19, short rye 
10@12, oat and wheat 9@10. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the market for live 
poultry cleaned up closely at compara- 
tively firm prices. There were accu- 
mulations of large lots of state dressed 


poultry. Really choice chickens were 
scarce. Nearby and western. spring 


chickens 14c p lb 1 w, southern 13%c, 
fowls 13c, roosters 8c, turkeys 12¢e, 
dressed broiler chickens 14@21ic, Phila 
15@19c, state and Pa 10@15c, ducks 16 
@lic, spring geese lic. 

At Boston, supplies live poultry were 
plentiful,’ demand moderate. Choice 
eastern dressed stock brought full qyo- 
tations. Fowls 12c p lb 1 w, roosters 8c, 
broilers 12c, spring ducks 11@12c, ch 
dressed fowls l4c, chickens 16@20c, 
broilers 15@li7c, western iced turkeys 
15ec. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, although some early 
sales exceeded quotations the market 
was weak and lower. “Irish potatoes 
were offered freely. L I $1.75@2 p bbl, 
Jersey 1.37@1.75,~ Baltimor@ 1.50@1.75, 
sweet potatoes of Va yellow 2.25@2.50. 

Vegetables. 


‘At. New. York, onions were in good 
demand and firm, especially red and 
yellow. Cucumbers~ steady, : cabbages 
weak- and lower, green corn. firm and 
higher, green’ peas and string beans 
poor and dragging, ‘squash and-turnips 
steady. yeni sprouts 5@10c p qt, 
beets $2@3 p 100-bchs, turnips 3@4,- car- 
rots 75c@1. 25 p bbl, L I cauliflower 1.50 
@3, Jersey egg plants 1.25@1.50, Ky on- 
ions 3@3.25, Ct white 3@5, yellow 2.50@ 
3.25, red 2.50@3.25, Orange Co red,. yel- 
low and white 2@3, Jersey and L I red 
3@3.25, cabbage 3@6 p 100, Jersey cu- 





cumbers 1@1.50 p %-bbl bx, N Y peas 
50c@1.50 p bu bskt, pumpkins 75c@1 p 
bbl, string beans 50c@1.50 p bu bskt, 
white squash 1@1.50 p bbl, Jersey toma- 
toes 50c@1.25 p crate. 

Wool. 

Moderate sales of wool have been 
made in a quiet way during the past 
week at all leading trade centers. 
Prices have continued steady, holders 
refusing even slight concessions. Some 
of the large mills, it is expected, will 
increase their holdings shortly. The 
bulk of the demand has been for me- 
dium wool. 


= 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








At New York, the market continues 
steady and firm, but liitle is being done 
as yet in the way of actual sales. Choice 
"02 N Y state hops quoted at 24%,@26c 
p lb, ch Pacifics 24% @26c. 

The total exports of hops from the 
United States for the year ending Aug- 
ust 31. were 8,846,735 pounds, of which 
7,656,829 pounds were shipped from New 
York. During the same period imports 
amounted to 5,993,610 pounds. 

Hops are coming down much lighter 
than was expected the middle of Aug- 
ust. Many farmers finished picking last 
week. Some conservative judges esti- 
mate the yield only slightly more than 
last year. 

From Alsace, Germany, come reports 
of too much rain, nevertheless hops are 
developing in good order and the burrs 
will reach their full growth. Prices of- 
fered for delivery are 30 cents per 
pound. — ‘ 

New York. 

OTsEGoO Co—East Worcester: The 
yield of hops cannot be larger than 
last year. - Vines are small and what 
few there are are badly. infested with 
lice. Two years coming in succession, 
in which the hops are badly damaged 
by - lice, -will be-very discouraging to 
growers, and many yards will-be plowed 
up the coming year and ‘other crops 
raised instead. 

ALBANY Co—West Berne: Hops have 


_improved- much, and-.indications point | 


to three-quarters of a crop of fair qual- 
ity, free from vermin. Acreage re- 
duc ed somewhat by. low prices of a few 
years ,past. .New yards will fill up loss 


: in a couple of years. , 


Oregon. 

LANE Co—Cottage Grove: Hop Woe: 
ing will commence about September 15. 
The season has been fairly good, espe- 
cially ‘the past few days, being very 
warm and dry. Buyers offer 20 cents. 
Very few contracts made in the county, 






as growers prefer to take chances. Yield 
about the same as last season. 

LINN Co—Albany: Hop crop_ good. 
Picking began about September 1. 
Brewers offer 20 to 21 .cents, but grow- 


ers are inclined to hold for higher 
prices. 

California. 
SACRAMENTO .Co—Hop crop fairly 


good. Damaged some by heavy north 
wind, but to no great extent. . Picking 
began ahout August 20 and hops are of 
gaod quality. .The ruling prices are 19 
to, 20 cents for the present crop and 
17% cents for 1902's. 

—_~<—-» 


New York State Cheese Market. 








Utica, N Y, Sept 7—In order to cele- 
brate Labor day there was a big jump 
in.the price of cheese to-day all around, 
amounting to %c. This proved highiy 
satisfactory to factorymen. In many 
cases cheese is sold down to the latter 
part of Aug and next week there will 
be some Sept stock on the market. Large 
sizes have nearly caught up with small, 
and their scarcity is shown by the fact 
that only one-third of the sales to-day 
were large cheese. Milk has already 
shrunk 40 to 45% from the flush. Fodder 
corn is not going to fill out, and the 
after feed is very slim. If we get cold 
weather as predicted, there will be a 
great falling off in the make of cheese. 

Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 797 bxs at 10c, 1030 at 104c: 
large white, 216 at 10c, 350 at 1044c; small 
white, 160 at 10c, 125 at 10%c, Ti7 at 
10%c; small colored, 150 at 10%c, 1555 at 
10%jc, 2115 at 10%c. Total, 7275, against 
5653 a year ago. Sales on curb 500 large 
and 800 small, all at 10%4c. Butter, 22 
pkgs at 20%ec, 15 at 21c,; 500 prints at 22c 

At Canton, Sept 5—Offered on this 
board to-day 2149 boxes twin cheese 
and 1195 tubs of cmy butter. The cheese 


sold for 10%c and the butter, 3 lots, 
2014¢, balance unsold. 
—_—— ——____—_ 


Foot and Mouth D‘sease—The last 
outbreak of the foot and mouth dis- 
ease in New England occurred August 
21 in a herd of five animals at Wake- 
field, Mass. They were immediately 
killed and buried and the premises dis- 
infected. The last previous case was 
in May. It is impossible to tell the 
origin of this outbreak. It is not be- 
lieved any other herds will be affected. 
The port of Boston has been opened 
and the first shipment of cattle was 
taken out last week for Antwerp. 
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DR. HESS 


If you will write and say what 

stock you have—how many head 

ree of each, what stock food -you 

have used—and —e —_ 

r. This book isa comprehensive treatise 

iene care of all live stock and poultry, based 

on the scientific knowledge anc attainments 

of the eminent veterinarian, Dr. Hess (M.D., 

D.V.S8.); written in popular language ; .com- 
mended and used by veterinarians ever 

where. (Get it and become a tweed of all 

stock diseases. . Write to-day, to F 
DR. HES§ & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 

Makers of Dr. Hess Stock Food. 














FENCE POSTS. 

- Absolutely indestructible. A per- 
muhent Fence Post suitable for flelds, 
farms, pastures, etc. Made of a one- 
piece hollow tube, Costs no.more than 
the ordinary cedar post.'’ We have all 
- kinds of wire forsale. -Write for Free Cata- 

“togueNo. 26 CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
West 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 














rewer Rechester, N.Y. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE UREAMERIES, 





New York Boston Chicago 
1903 .. 20 c 21 @22 c 19 ¢ 
1902 ..19 @19%c 201%4@21 c 18%@19 c 


1901 ..19%@20 ec 20%@21 c 19 @19%c 

With only sligkt accumulations of 
stock and gradually decreasing supplies 
the butter market generally is in a sat- 
isfactory condition. Prices on leading 
markets are firm. 


At New York, a generally firm tone 
pervaded the market. Arrivals continued 
to decrease. A slight advance occurred. 
Fancy cmy 20c p Ib, other grades 15@ 
191%4c, extra dairy 181%4@19c, other grades 
14@18c, western factory 13%@l6c. 

At Boston, extra cmy in assorted 
sizes was closely sold up and firm, 
large tubs steady. No change in lower 
grades. Extra northern cmy boxes and 
prints 22c p lb, cmy firsts 20@2044c, ex- 
tra dairy 20c, Vt, N H and northern 
N Y assorted sizes 21c, northern cmy 
firsts 191%46@20c, Vt dairy extra 19%c, 
other grades 15@18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Cheese markets have taken on in- 
creased strength. At some points con- 
siderable stocks have gone into cold 
storage in expectation of an advance 
in values. An improvement has been 
noticeable in Canadian advices. 

At New York, an active trading was 
done by speculative buyers in antici- 
pation of an advance in values. Prices 
very firm. Fancy small colored 10%c 
p lb, small white 8@10\%c, fancy large 
colored 10%c, fancy large white 10c, 
other grades 8@9 5-8c, light skims 6% 
@se. 

At Boston, under strong advices from 
the country, the market held a firm 
tone, with a moderate supply offe-ing. 
Extra N Y and Wis twins 10%c p Ib, 
Vt 10%c, N ¥ and Wis firsts 94%@10%c, 
Vt 9c. 


ames <—>—_____—_— 


Fair Prices Received for Onions. 





Farmers growing onions for the mar- 
kets are selling rapidly. This is true 
in general of all the onion producing 
sections, notably in Ohio and further 
west and north, relatively less so in 
New York and New England. Harvest 
is progressing rapidly and _ advices 
reaching American Agriculturist from 
our correspondents in every section of 
the commercial onion belt confirm ear- 
lier reports of variable condition and 
rate of yield. Prices at this, the open- 
ing of the season, are higher than in 
some years of plenty, and farmers very 
largely seem inclined to let go now 
rather than hold for later markets and 
take the risk of waste and deteriora- 
tion. 

That our subscribers may fully know 
the facts and insist on buyers paying 
them what the onions are worth, we 
here note range of prices in produc- 
ing sections the past few days. In. Mad- 
ison and Orange counties, N Y, prices 
offered farmers are largely 50 to 67 
cents per bushel, occasfonally more; 
some selling, some holding. In eastern 
New York and on Longe Island, price 
to growers 80 to 85 cents, in the west- 
ern part of the state 40 to 50. 

Onions are leaving first hands freely 
in such Ohio counties as Lake, Ross, 
Wyandot, Hardin and Lucas, at 40 to 
50 cents. In Indiana, the general price 
to farmers is 40 to 50, and in the north- 
West 35 to 45 cents. Prices to crowers 
are somewhat better in New Engiand, 
where the crop fs rather inferfor. In 
the upper Connecticut valley, in such 
‘Massachusetts counties as Franklin and 
Hampshire, prices to growers 65 to 80 
cents, farmers selling at outside quo- 
tations, In southern Connecticut, 
choice red and yellow onions are sell- 
ing at prices around $1 per bushel, with 
white a sharp premium 


— —<—_ 


Sick Fowls—H. B., Virginia: For 
tape worms in turkeys, give a table- 
speonful turpentine and olive. oil, one 
part of the former. to two of the latter. 
There -is nod‘ simple and effective. treat- 
ment for blackhead of turkeys. For 
cholera, kill sick fowls, disinfect the 
premises and clean up thoroughly, us- 
ing plenty of carbolic acid. Send 50 
cents to this office for a copy of the 
Diseases of Poultry, by Salmon. 


Our Story of the News. 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Race suicide has no foundation in 
fact, according to the returns of the 
12th census, as submitted by Chief Sta- 
tistician William A. King of the de- 
partment of vital statistics in the 
census bureau. Mr King shows the 
birth rate of the United States to be 
35.1 for each 1000, an average only ex- 
ceeded by Italy and Hungary. In the 
year 1900, 2,049,132 children were born 
in the United States, while the total 
number of deaths for the same period 
was 1,039,094, 








A prominent layman in the Catholic 
church of America, who has just re- 
turned from Rome and who stands 
close to the powers of the Roman see, 
reports that two additional cardinals 
for the United States will soon be 
created by Pope Pius. 


Gold from the Klondike is pouring 
into the United States. Over $12,000,- 
000 has already «arrived and the total 
for the season will probably reach 
$25,000,000. 





The Russian government has applied 
for 5000 square feet of space in the 
agricultural building at the St Louis 
fair, and will make an extensive exhibit 
of Russian grown cotton and ‘tea, sev- 
eral varieties of forage grasses and 
Russian staple cereals, such as rye, 
wheat and barley. 





The 58th congress will contain 77 
members who served in the federal and 
confederate armies during the civil war. 
In the house there will be 47 veterans 
who fought on the union side and 30 
who wore the gray. In the senate the 
division will be equal. 13 members who 
fought on apposing sides, 





The American sugar refining com- 
pany has now reported to have secured 
a controlling interest in the following 
Michigan beet sugar ¢actories: Sebe- 
waing of Sebewaing; Sanita of Cros- 
well; Peninsular of Caro; Tawas of 
East Tawas; Michigan of Bay City; 
,Elma of Elma; Saginaw of Saginaw: 
Valley sugar company: Menominee 
river of Menominee. The combined 
capitalization of the companies ab- 
sorbed is placed at $6,350,000. 





Lou Dillon, the two-minute trotter, 
has added another record to her string, 
going the mile to a road wagon in 2.04%. 





Sir Thomas Lipton has again failed 
to lift the America’s cup, his beautiful 
yacht, Shamrock III, being overwhelm- 
ingly defeated by the American boat, 
Reliance, in three successive races. 





The millionaire directors of the North 
Jersey street railway company, who 
were indicted for manslaughter for be- 
ing responsible for the grade crossing 
accident which caused the death of nine 
school children at Newark, have been 
peremptorily acquitted and the blame 
has been placed upon the motorman of 
the trolley car. 





The members of the Alaskan commis- 
fion, selected by the senate to visit that 
territory and report on its needs, have 
returned and will make thelr recom- 
mendations vpon the reconvening of 
congress. Senator Patterson of Col, a 
member of the commission, is quoted 
as saying that good reads and better 
mining laws are the crying needs af 
the territory. 





Several of the European powers have 
landed marines at Constantinople to 
protect their embassies, fearing out- 


rages at the hands of the revolution- | 


ary agitators. The United States war 
ships have arrived at Beirut and will 


send their marines to the Turkish cap- | 


ital if the situation becomes acute, 
—————__ <> _—_—__-—_—_. 

Injury to Strawberries—J. D. H., 
New Jersey: If you will send specimens 
of the insects injuring your strawberry 
plants to Dr John B. Smith, New 
Brunswick, N J, he will tell you what 
they are and what remedy to apply. 





Squab Raising—J. T., Pennsylvania: 


Send to the department of agriculture, 
Washington, D C, for bulletin on squab 


raising, which gives the latest and best | 


information on this subject. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





The first and always leading 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


is not without imitations 
but it is the only 


PERFECT SEPARATOR 


and its many patent—protected 


INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


still render it easily 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 
and as much better than 


OTHER CREAM SEPARATORS 
as the best of them are better than 


GRAVITY SKIMMING SYSTEMS. 


A DE LAVAL Catalogue—with a world of Separator information— 
is to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANvoLpH & CANAL STB. 128 Youvurce Square, 
CHICAGO. General Offices: MONTREAL. 


PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, ” “sonow ro 
8 & tf Drumm &r., NEW YORK. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The Gun to 
Buy to Last 
a Lifetime 








THE BAKER 


The Specially 
SAFE Gun 














Best Quality 
Moderate Cost 
Up-tozDate 


Send for our ‘‘ Quarterly” full of interesting matter for Sportsmen. 
Free a year tf you want it. 


RAKER GUN & FORGING CO. 








285 LIBERTY Srapet. 
BATAVIA, N.Y 
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Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure. 
ABSOLUTELY WHAT ITS NAME a 
It acts on the Digestive, Boopiatey , their 
Raves? and on the Bl ood. | Bend fo Dg ay 


‘Horse Troubles,” and St 

merchants and users. 12th year’ssale. $1.00 per can 
paid. 

Toledo, Ohio. 








of dealers, or by mail or express, pre: 
Newton Horse Remedy Co., 























WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


Is the question continual most of the New Y. 
eupeatess of f APPLE phe pe Scho, FRUITS oie 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Actual prices from ai Market in Europe and which 
best Market for your goods, consult ” 


W. ON. WHITE & CO, "teeta" 


All Codes, Tel em 2120 Cortlandt. 
AN goods directed to us are covered from loss by Fire 
or Flood while on pier or transit to rere 





A branch of learning of most direct 
ond ractical benefit to the farmer, —_ 
a into the every day affairs of 
his bu ness. Taught in all its bearin 
so that it means something, aad right 
home and makes for profit, by 


Our Correspondence System 


eg for Costment. care, 
live os 





IMANNS LATEST 
GF] OE fEN DAYS’ FREE TRI TRiat 


int Ree 


GG F. W. MARN at 
Box 10, Milford, Nass. 
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Grange Work in Various States. 
NEW YORK. 

Evidence of the interest being taken 
by the grange in the approaching vote 
concerning the Erie canal appropria- 
tion is shown by the way various 
granges are voting money to aid the 
campaign being carried on to defeat 
the proposed expenditure. In Jefferson 
county, Carthage and South Rutl:-nd 
Valley have both voted $5 toward the 
fund and Watertown $10. 

A meeting of Chautauqua 
will be held with Ellington 
10-11, 

The barge canal question is down for 
discussion at the meeting of Herkimer 
Pomona at Herkimer September 26, 

Wolcott with its 800 members is ar- 
runging to secure a speaker against 
the barge canal project for a meeting 
to be held shortly. An indoor fair will 
be held for three days in October, open- 
ing the 8th. 

The granges of the 
Oswégo county, three in number, are 
vieing with each other in their efforts 
to increase their membership and ex- 
‘end the organization. Golden Sheaf 
of Hannibal has now over 250 members 
and is an active working body. North 
Hannibal is steadily increasing its list 


Pomona 
Septemb-er 


town of Hannibal, 


GRANGE--TOBACCO 


scribed. Hon H. D. Taylor, consul at 
Dawson, gave an entertaining address 
describing conditions in the Klondike 
regions. Music was furnished by the 
Hungarian band. 

Erie county Pomona will hold its third 
quarterly convention September 9-11, 
Members will answer the roll call with 
short bible quotations. 

A meeting of Clearfield county Pom- 
ona will be held with New Salem Sep- 
tember 17, when a large class is likely 
to receive the degree. An interesting 
program has been prepared. 

OHIO. 

The meetings held in Meigs county 
August 27-29 by State Lecturer Begg 
were all well attended and have aeccom- 
plished much good. At Mount Blanco, 
where a live grange existed at one 
time, some of the old members, as a 
result of the meeting, may revive their 
organization or join neighboring 
granges. Both Laurel and _é “Star 
granges exerted themselves to make 
their gatherings thoroughly enjoyable 
and succeeded admirably. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Cumberland county granges recently 
held their first annual county picnic. 
The gathering took place in Bridgeton 
park and was attended by 2000 people. 
Worthy State Master G. W. F. Gaunt 














THE COMMODIOUS HALL OF A LIVE PENNSYLVANIA GRANGE 


One of the most wide-awake granges in 
whose place of meeting is here shown. 


Lycoming county, 
stantial 


and save money for 


of members and enjoys a reputation 
second to none in the literary programs 
presented by its members. South Han- 
nibal has recently taken on new life 
and is receiving accessiors to its mem- 


bership and materially increasing its 
working strength. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


French Creek Valley of Meadville is 
in a most prosperous condition, and 
owns a fine hall which is nearly paid 
for. Since January 1, 29 new members 
have been initiated. The literary work 
is one of the most interesting features 
of each meeting, each member usually 
taking an active part. The master, 


Mrs Gertrude Cropp, is serving her 
second term. Patrons in this section 
are seeing the necessity for 


farmers 
organizing. : 
Luzerne county Pomona expects to 
hold the most important meeting in its 
history, September 12, in Lehman hall. 
The degree will be conferred in the 
morning, 
Montg»mery courty 
Pomona, held August 29, at Ring- 
ing Rocks park, Pottstown, was of in- 
terest to all who attended. Hon AIl- 
zernon Roberts, state senator, spoke 
coneerning the necessity, value and 
best methods of constructing good 
roads. The steps to take to secure an 
appropriation to start the work was de- 


The session of 


two-story building 40x50 feet. 
portion is used as a store and the other as a dining room. 
are used exclusively for grange purposes. 
their seeds, fertilizers, groceries and binder twine on 
their own pockets. 


among its members many 


Pennsylvania is Eagle, of 
The hall is a sub- 
The lower part is so divided that one 
The upper rooms 
The members of this grange buy 
the co-operative plan, 


made some inspiring, instructive re- 
marks, and was followed by~ Mrs. F. 


M. Southland of Massachusetts, who 
gave a lively address and two spicy 
recitations. An extremely enjoyable 


musical program was presented, includ- 
ing two numbers by members of each 
of the following granges: Shiloh, Vine- 
land and Deerfiel® A meeting was 
held, composed of representatives from 
all the granges present, to confer rela- 
tive to the organization of a Pomona. 
One will probably be formed. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

State Master T. C. Atkeson recently 
completed a four weeks’ tour through 
the central counties of the state attend- 
ing farmers’ institute meetings. He re- 
ports grange sentiment manifested it- 
self strongly everywhere. 

A new grange is likely to be organ- 


ized shortly at Rock Cove, Upshear 
county. 

New Milton, Doddridge county, has 
heen reorganized and now numbers 


of the most 
prosperous farmers in the community. 
cadets acaniages tial 

Roup—A. = ‘., Pennsylvania: Fowls 
with a white sohatomets aunt collects 
at the corner of the eyeball are trou- 
bled with roup. Wash the head and 
face and swab out throat and nostrils 
with a weak solution of carbolic acid, 
one part to 60 or 100 of water. 


Decline in Tobacco Revenue Receipts. 





The statement of internal revenue re- 
ceipts, recently issued, covering the last 
two fiscal years, shows there has been 
a marked decrease during the past year 
in the manufactured products of to- 
bacco. The total decrease in internal 
revenue receipts is almost entirely due 
to a falling off in the collections on 
chewing and smoking tobacco, amount 
ing practically to $10,000,000. On cigars 
weighing over 3 lbs p 1000 there was an 
increase in revenue of over 2,000,000 and 
on cigarettes weighing not over 3 Ibs 
p 1000, an increase of almost 500,000. 

The following table shows in round 
thousands of dollars the internal rev- 
enue receipts on manufactured tobacco 


for the two last fiscal years ending 
June 31. 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS ON MANU- 
FACTURED TOBACCO 
1903 1902 
Cigars weighing more .... 
than 3 Ibs p 1000 .-$20,359 $18,311 
Cigars weighing not more 
than 3 lbs p 1000......... 346 411 
Cigarettes weighing not 
more than 3 Ibs p 1000.. 3,009 2,656 


Cigarettes weighing more 
than 3 lbs p 1000......... 29 31 





Snuff nota eiioalancinsee ibe ndc 1,130 1,696 
Tobacco, chewing and.... 
Ce 18,640 8,613 
Miscellaneous collection.. 1 220 
Total, $43,514 $51,938 





Florida Tobacco Growers Encouraged, 


The marked success of this year's to- 
bacco crop in Fla has so encouraged 
growers, arrangements are well under 
way for the planting of an increased 
acreage next season. With this object 
many new buildings are being erected. 
Hirschberg & Rosenberg, who have 
grown three crops of shaded Sumatra 
wrapper on a large plantation near Tal- 
lahassee, have procured another large 
tract at Lake Jackson and have con- 
tracted for the building of shades for 
50 a more, besides packing houses, etc. 

The Fla Tobacco Co, one of the larg- 
est firms in Quincy, are erecting a new 
packing house 4 stories high. This 
firm contracted with growers for 800 a 
of Cuban and 150 a of shaded Sumatra 
and has bought hundreds more. The 
plantation of John Collins, southeast of 
Tallahassee, has lately been purchased 
by a $50,000 syndicate, which is erecting 
numerous barns, sheds and packing 
houses. 

. a cell 


Tobacca News Items. 


Tobacco growers in sections of N C | 


have .been troubled this year by what 
seems to be a new very contagious and 
destructive disease among their plants. 
The leaves wilted and the portion cf 
the stem inside the bark turned brown. 
The Imperial Tobacco Co of Eng, in- 
stead of buying the tobacco from brok- 
ers throughout the stemming districts, 
is reported to intend to buy direct from 
farmers. In such an event the compa- 
ny will require to make contracts sim- 
ilar to those of the Regies or establish 
stemmeries in the tobacco region. 
-_ —_—_—__—— - 


Tobacco a Success. 


Kentucky Shade 


The attempt made during the past 
season by the Continental Tobacco Co 
to raise shade tobacco in Ky has proved 
successful. A 2-a tent was erected 
near Maysville, cotton canvas being 
used as a cover. The tobacco was set 
out June 1, plowed three times and hoed 
twice. Early topped plants have a 22- 
leaf stalk and many leaves are 36 in 
long by 15 in wide. It is estimated two- 
thirds of the crop will yield 2000 lbs 
p a and none less than 1500 lbs p a. 

Outdoor tobacco grown on exactly 
similar land adjoining the tent was 
from 4 to 6 wks behind it in growth. 
The tent tobacco was entirelv free from 
worms and grasshoppers. The experi- 
rent arousel1 great interest among 
growers in the several adjoining coun- 
ties. 








ceciadasns stentless 
Tobacco Notes. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

York Co—Four well known tobacco 
merchants,’ L. M. Case, of Ct, TF. B. 
Hostetter, York, Pa, James Duffy and 
N. A. Rich of Marietta, Pa, have again 


—— 













been successful in raising a fine quality 
of shade tobacco. A 5-a crop grown on 
Duffy’s Island in the Susquehanna river 
is expected to yield over 1400 lbs p a, 
The plants are well over 7 ft in hight 
and well leaved. Some Havana tobaccw 
in the same tent has also made good 
frowth, many of the leaves being over 
30 in in length. 

fick SLA 


Asked and Answered. 


Limestone—The low 
purities such as silica and phosphorus 
in the limestone sent by W. H. W. of 
Pennsylvania, fit for the production of 





amount of im- 


a lime of high purity and great activ- 
ity, which should, when used with 
proper consideration of the principles 
that govern successful liming, give ex- 
cellent results.—[William Frear. Chem- 
ist Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Injury to Plum Trees- H. S., Penn- 
Sylvania: From your description the 
insect is, without doubt, the fruit bark 
beetle. It usually attacks trees that 
have’ been weakened by some _ other 
cause. The beetle bores through the 
bark and lays its eggs in the channels 


hatch and feed 
completely 


thus made. The young 
under the bark, at times 


undermining it. In very bad cases it 
is best to dig up the trees and burn 


them at once. Do not leave the old 
wood around on the ground, as the pest 
keeps on breeding in it. Sadly infested 


limbs should be cut off and destroyed. 
Coat the trunk and main branches with 





a solution of whale oi! soap and water 
at rate of two pounds soap to one gal- 
lon of water. A thick coat of white- 
wash will do some good. Write your 
xperiment station at State College and 
ask for bulletin on this pest. 
t Spnemeaase ta _— — 
Farm Wagon only $21.95, 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufa turing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon the market a 
a Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and ®#inch wheels with 4-inch tire, 


and sold for only $21.%, 





This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set ¢ 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year, Cat- 
alog giving a full description will be mailed upon 
application. by the Empire Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy, UL, who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low :ices made any size and width of tire to fit 
any axk 








Safety First, Then ¥ 
' Fair Returns. 


You Can 5 4 


Safely Get 


UR patrons’ funds are invested in such real estate 
securities as no individual amall investor can 
They are guarded by the supervision of 
the now York State Banking Department—by a 
Capital and Susptns uf = $1,100,000 
Assets of = = = = = = $1,600,000 
Funds withdrawn at pleasure—earnings reckoned 
from date of .receipt to date of withdrawal. Full 
particulars, with letters of endorsement and com 
mendation from ominent men will be sent on re- 
quest. VRITE US. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CoO., 


1138 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











RIGHT 


Agents 


AWAY 
GOOD 


pay | Wanted 


Wedesire to secure a number of good agents for the 
“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” in the states of Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania on SALARY AND EXPENSES. Good pay to 
theright men. Residents of the respective states pre- 
ferred. When applying, state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


























See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 




















The Change of the Seasors. 
BY A GIRL OF FOURTEEN. 
\hen the bright warm days are coming 
And the bluebirds sing so clear, 
4nd the honey bees are humming— 
“ That’s a sign that spring is here. 


When the daisies are in blossom, 
While the birds are singing near, 

And the cows are in the pastures— 
That’s a sign that summer’s here. 


\When the maple leaves are falling 
And the haying time is past, 

Then the little birds are calling, 
That the fall is here at last. 


\hen the days are growing shorter 
And the snow is very near, 

And the cows are out no longer— 
That’s a sign that winter’s here. 


Tenderfoot . Debbs. 


By Alec Bruce. 





William Debbs and Anthony Judd 
were neighbors. That isn’t to say they 
were neighborly. In Wheatridge, Col- 
ovado, besides the usual truck lands, 
each possessed an apple orchard ten 
acres in extent. For highness and dry- 
ness asthmatic William had come west, 
and he had traded a tip-top farm in 
New York for a withered, alkali patch 
of the Centennial state. Anthony, on 
the other hand, had breathed away the 
fifth of a century in the country God 
forgot, and was, comparatively speak- 
ing. an old timer. Charm in the term 
there must be, for he lost no oppor- 
tunity of emphasizing it. Surely it 

ided zest to his advice; and to Ten- 
lerfoot Debbs he dearly loved to give 
dvice. 

On the double gate leading to his or- 
hard, Anthony displayed a sign-board, 

very modest one, which, although 
racked and storm seared, read plainly: 

Mountain View Fruit Ranch. A. 
Judd, Proprietor.” 

Severe in its simplicity, it had stood 
there 20 years, and so far, in com- 
mercial results, according to the proud 
owner, no new fangled notice had 

lipsed it. When Debbs appeared on 
the scene, however, he was surprised 

the primitiveness of the thing. He 
ad come from a great advertising sec- 
tion, and his lips curled with scorn as 


listened to <Anthony’s’ top-notch 
brag. 

‘Bein’ a tenderfoot, Mr Debbs,” 
sagely remarked that worthy, ‘you 


doan’t immedjetly catch on t’ western 
methods. But I'll fix you. straight; 
thet sign’s jest as yours ought t’ be.” 

‘You don’t say,” was all William 
ventured. But secretly he went to 
work, and an artistic square with rosy 
heeked apples bordering on large, 
vari-colored letters which spelled ‘‘Wil- 
am Debbs, Horticulturist,” was the 
esult. And one morning when the 
plains were yet crimson in the fore- 

inning rays of the sun, he tore down 
is predecessor’s painted  barrel-end 
nd replaced it with the work of art. 

“Huh, ahem!” 

As William stepped back to admire 
and critically compare his masterpiece 
with his neighbor's, he was surprised 
te find Anthony gazing squarely at him 
through the ample chinks of a line 
fence. 

“M-morning, Mr Judd,” he stam- 
mered, “you doan’t seem t’ go in for 
the artistic here, I notice.”’ 

“Nop,” returned Anthony, curtly, “no 
fads here, Debbs. Neighbors prone to 
laugh at ’em,” and he squinted know- 
ingly at the newly erected sign. ‘Huh, 
horticulturist? Fancy, ain’t it, neow? 
Bin lookin’ up the diction’ry, Will- 
um?” he sneered. 

It was a deliberate center thrust, and 
like the indignant gobbler, Debbs 
bridled and transfixed his adversary 
with steady eyes. ‘‘You said you'd bin 
out o’ God’s country well on t’ twenty 
years, Judd. I b'lieve yuh!” he 
snapped. 

Instantly Judd’s face was removed 
from the fence, and the strife began. 

Now, if the truth must be told, Moun- 
iain View ranch had not been a suc- 
cess. And as there is a reason for 
everything under the sun, there was 
one for this—too many irons in the fire! 
Judd shoed horses, and attempted to 
shoe mules; he rented out teams and 
farm implements, and his wife ran a 
grocery store. And, husband and wife 
being one, Pa was frequently called 
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upon to do duty behind the counter 
while Ma polished up the various con- 
necting links. 

Of course it is only fair to say that 
Anthony’s failure was not an accen- 
tuated one. It was a sort of gradual 
decline, and in Wheatridge, in a like 
condition, there were many others. 
Moreover, in negotiating his trade, the 
horticulturist had trusted blindly to a 
land agent, and not until he took pos- 
session did he appreciate that middle- 
man’s power to do! Like Judd’s, his 
orchard was in a state of gradual de- 
cline. Nevertheless, before his neigh- 
bors, and especially Judd, William bore 
a smiling front. 

To himself, however, he did not deny 
that he had been badly taken in, but he 
pursed up a stiff upper lip, and with 
a will set to work out his own salva- 
tion. “None o’ this Jack-o’-all-trades 
remedy for us, Milly,’’ he announced to 
his sympathizing wife. ‘‘Let’s be mas- 
ter o’ one.” 

And in spite of Anthony’s lugubrious 
prediction that there wouldn’t be a 
bearing tree in the whole blam’d 
ridge, William pruned and snipped and 
washed and fertilized, and though both 
climate and soil were new to him, 
never once did he ask the old timer’s 
advice. Free gratis, however, it was 
given. 

“"'Tain’t no good, Debbs, your doin’ 
all thet wurk. Three seasons neow, an’ 
’em trees h’ain’t yielded ‘nuff t’ give 
ma Charlie a stomach ache. Look at 
mine, jes’ the same, jes’ the same. 
Blossoms! Land’s sakes! You’d think 
you cud fill a barn-wi’ the crop. But 
doan’t you b’lieve it, ’t ain’t so!” and 
with that he pointed sternly at the 
white-washed trunks. ‘“Them’s what I 
calls natural liars, Debbs, an’ thet’s no 
dream.” 

“Mebbe so,” replied William, whose 
hopes as the result of honest work were 
soaring high, ‘‘mebbe so, Judd, but the 
prunin’ can’t harm ‘em anyhow, an’ 
mayhap the washin’ ’ull have some ef- 
fect on their sins.” 

“Huh,” sneered Anthony, with a 
swelling feeling of defeat, ‘“‘purgin’ 
with hyssop I'll be bound. Wa-al, it’s 
a blam’d waste o’ time. You’d ought 
t’ interest yourself in another line o’ 
bis’ these stand-still months. Now, 
groceries pays.”’ 

“Naw, naw,” interrupted William, 
“there’s plenty o” fixin’ to be done 
around this here place, Judd: carpen- 
terin’, paintin’ an’ sechlike tinkerin’.”’ 

That Anthony was casting for a suck- 
er with Mrs Judd’s white elephant as 
the bait, the whole neighborhood knew; 
and from the harsh tone of William's 
interruption, it was evident that some 
wellwisher had given him the tip. At 
least so Anthony guessed, for under 
the mask of sunburn his cheeks flamed 
red, his eyes glittered, his beard quiv- 
ered and his broad lips parted, show- 
ing yellowed and uneven teeth. 
“Blam’d neighbors,’’ he muttered, and 
straightway melted in the tall, crack- 
ling weeds. 

Months passed. In the spring blos- 
soms covered Debb’s trees, and from 
the high road the artistic signboard 
peeped out from a bower of flesh-tint- 
ed white. But Mountain View. was 
green. Came autumn, and William 
felt like hugging his trees loaded with 
tons of rosy cheeked, flawless beau- 
ties. It was a full crop, a phenomenal 
crop, a barn-filling crop. 

“Horticulturist? Va-al, I guess,”’ 
chuckled the joyous claimant, and as 
he picked and packed and hauled the 
fruit to his sheds he listened with com- 
petitive delight to the loud ringing of 
his neighbor’s anvil. 

Clink, clink, clinkety clink! With ev- 
ery stroke came a kick from the ex- 
haust pipe of spleen. 

For William the yield promised gol- 
den things; for Milly a new sealskin 
sack. It was nothing less than a cinch, 
a corner in apples. In two months’ 
time the price would go sky high. 
Throughout the district the crop had 
failed, and from all sections came the 
mournful tidings of an almost univer- 
sal blight. Moreover, William, in 
his chosen field was gifted, and when 
the golden opportunity arrived he sel- 
dom missed, the tide. He would hoard 
his crop until the predicted advance 
struck hard; he would struggle out 
from the land shark’s jaws. Oh, ho, 
Mr Anthony Judd! 

Over against the high board fence, 
then, he dug a pit. It was 6 feet wide, 
10 deep and 20 long, lined with lumber 
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and strewn with a goodly carret of 
straw. And snugly he roofed it with 
boards and tarpaulins and covered with 
2 feet of soil till both pit and en- 
trance were marvels of concealment. 
And everything was done when An- 
thony slept; at least so William 
thought. 

But with the approach of autumn, 
Judd’s curiosity, like the rosy apples, 
had swelled tremendously. Each wind- 
rustling night when clouds obscured the 
moon he toptoed to the line fence, and 
green-eyed gazed long at the reddening 
fruit. 

“Begobs,” he breathed, and there 
was envy in the sound. North, south, 
east and west flashed the magnetic 
eye pressed close against the chink; 
and more than once it settled and 
burned on the figure working stealthily 
in the pit. 

Sometimes, indeed, in the thick of his 
labors, William felt that subtle con- 
sciousness of a mysterious presence, 
but he paid little heed to it. And to 
his credit be it said that only once 
in these secret night labors did he ak 
low the smouldering embers of resent- 
ment to rekindle. ‘‘Nature’s liars, Mr 
Jack-o’-all-trades Judd?” he had cried, 
straightening up his aching shoulders 
and proudly sweeping the tree silhou- 
ettes with his hand, “Then let’ nature 
lie!”’ 

And never from ambush was an en- 
emy more tempted to reply. 

But the best of us will make mis- 
takes, and William made a foolish one 
when he dug his pit so close to the high 
board fence. Immediately on the other 
side, in Anthony’s territory, and par- 
allel with the dividing line ran the ir- 
rigation ditch. On either bank the 
ground was soft; the slow, seeping wa- 
ter had done its work, and if Anthony’s 
pick was sharp, his arms were strong 
and his spade was big. And with Char- 
lie, ‘‘vigilante nocte,’” Pa soon dug a 
second entrance to the pit. 

a m 7 

“It’s perfectly scand’lous, Will-yum,” 
exclaimed Mrs Debbs, hurrying into 
the kitchen one bitter cold night. 

“Eh, what?” sniffed the sleepy horti- 
culturist, guiltily dropping his steam- 
ing boots from the newly polished 
stove. 

“No, not that! But git awake, im- 
medjetly, Mr Debbs,’’ she snapped, 
“The apples are meltin’ or my eye- 
sight’s failin’.’’ 

“Ye don't say?” 

“T do say!” 

Up bounced William. In a trice she 
had him mufiled in an overcoat ragged 
and puzzling at the armpits. From 
equally puzzling pockets while he fum- 
bled with a refractory lantern she pro- 
cured a pair of mud-stained mittens, 
and jamming a tattered fur cap down 
over his freckled ears, she adjured him 
to “git a wiggle on.” 

“Ye-hes,”’ he wheezingly agreed. 

Click! The door swung open wide, 
revealing the steely fierceness of the 
glimmering stars. The ground, coated 
white with frosted snow, squeaked 
loudly as William stepped out; the 
wind moaned and lulled, and a few 
tardy leaves ticked softly on the dor- 
mant branches. 

Squeak, squeak, squeak. 

“Hurry, Will-yum!” 

“Ye-hes,’’ came back the faint reply. 
Then, full 50 rods from the house the 
lantern disappeared, and Mrs Debbs 
crept shivering to the fire. 

“Land sakes! Milly’s right, they’re 
meltin’,”” muttered William when he 
threw open the trap door to the pit. 

Suddenly, in the dim lantern light, 
his eye fell on a small brown packet 
half hidden amid the straw. Like 
the early bird he pounced upon it. It 
was a pocketbook; inside, in greasy, 
erushed greenbacks, reposed a total of 
$20, and burned on the outside flap was 
the familiar name, A. Judd. 

“Oh, ho!” intoned William, panting 
foggy puffs into the biting air, “so 
you’re a thief, Mr Jack-o’-all-trades 
Judd.” And with the final note of the 
intonation came further proof. 

On the Mountain View side two lean- 
ing timbers with lcosened nails bowed 
obeisantly to the stack of fruit; and 
beyond was a yawning tunnel with en- 
trance and exit from the ditch. In ka- 
leidoscopic flashes William saw himself 
armed and snugly covered in a pyramid 
of apples waiting in breathless silence 
to receive the base intruder. But sel- 
dom do such fleeting visions come to 
pass, and scarcely led this one fled 
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when the obeisant boards creaked loud- 
ly and Mr Judd stepped in. 

“Evenin’, Debbs,” he saluted, coolly, 
“saw your light this-a way, an’ you 
bein’ the man I wanted, I jest stepped 
in. ’S like this, Debbs; ma Charlie’s 
bin makin’ inroads on your storage 
here; jest caught ‘im red-handed, the 
derned lil’ cuss. But you kin jest bet 
he won’t never attempt the game ‘again. 
Ma paw’s heavy, Debbs!” 

A swallow clucting softly went over 
William’s throat as Judd paused to 
note the impreszion he had made. But 
no gleam of leniency beamed, and the 
blacksmith added quickly, “Seen any- 
thing o’ a pocketbook, Debbs? Jes’ 
guess I dropped it wollopin’ Charlie.” 

“Y-your Ch-Charlie, aged seven,’ 
stuttered William, who had barely re- 
covered from the shock, “iss a purty 
accomplished thief!’ 

“Seen anything o’ a pocketbook?” re- 
peated Judd in higher key. 

“A ton o’ apples, in two nights, fer 
a seven-year-old iss purty spry thiev- 
in’, Judd,” mumbled William, keeping 
doggedly to his point. 

“You've cobbed ma 
Debbs; I see it in your fist. 

“You ain’t fer wrong,” placidly ad- 
mitted William. “I’ve cobbed your 
pocketbook. I found it on these here 
premises, Judd, an’ I intend t’ keep it 
cobbed; the contents ’ull barely pay for 
the apples at corner prices, an’ C O D’s 
ma rule!” 

Unmistakable dramatic lines formed 
instantly on Judd’s florid face; clench- 
ing and unclenching his horny fists, he 
came a step nearer William. 

“Give up thet pocketbook! Give it 
up, you Tenderfoot, or I'll sue you 
through every court of law from the 
Joostice t’ the Soopreem!”’ 

“Soo-hoo,”” wheezed William, pointing 
sternly to the yawning tunnel, ‘an’ 
mind ye design me as ye did just now.” 

But Father Time has chalked off 
another year from his illimitable cal- 
endar, and I’ve searched the dockets 
of court from the “joostice’’ to the 
“soopreem,” and Tenderfoot Debbs, de- 
fendant, does not appear on the lists. 


_——_— 
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A Word Game Worth While. 


AUNTIE, 


pocketbook, 








Word making and word taking is a 
fine game for the amateur writer or for 
others who wish to learn’ words and 
their meaning and how to spell. An 
uncle and aunt of mine spent winter 
evenings playing the game. While vis- 
iting them I learned to enjoy their 
pastime. 

The box of letters can be bought at 
the store. Any number of persons can 
play, but a large number at one table 
soon causes brain weariness. While 
piaying, one person should have the 
dictionary and look ‘up all disputed 
words. From the letters words are 
made and when with the letter in hand 
a word cannot be taken from others, or 
the pool, it must be put in the pool and 
the next player takes a turn. No one 
can take a word from another by mak- 
ing it plural Any number of letters 
from the pool can be used in getting 
words. Christian and geographical 
names are forbidden. 

The person who gets ten words first 
and holds them through a round of 
plays beats, 
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A Smart Bantam—I want to tell you 
about my pet*bantam. She is a year 
and a half old. She weighs only 1% 
lbs. She commenced laying early this 
spring, and up to the first of August 
had laid 54 eggs. Also, she has raised 
five Plymouth Rock chickens. She 
weaned them when they were 5% weeks 
old and went to laying. She lays about 
10 eggs and then wants to set. Her 
name is Buffie. She knows it as well 
as a person and will come when I call 
her. She often flies on my shoulder 
and will get in the house if she can 
and go to the cat’s dish to get milk, of 
which she is very fond. She knows 
just where her feed is kept and will 
go to it. Iam teaching her to do tricks 
on a stick. She talks a great deal in 
her language. I should feel very sorry 
to lose her.—[Eva Hoyt, Mass. 








He: Of course some people can talk 


on all subjects. 
“re: Yes! And others can’t but they 


do. 
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The Truth About Geron‘mo. 
FLORENCE B. CRAWFORD. 

So much has been written of Geroni- 
mo, the notorious old Apache, that the 
public has grown to accept him as. a 
great chief, a brave warrior, and the 
hero of the Apache Indians. But those 
who live near the military reserve 
where the Mescalero Apaches have their 
village (they are virtually prisoners of 
war with a’ United States officer in 
charge), know the real truth about. the 
greatness of Geronimo. Fame and no- 
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GERONIMO, THE APACHE BAD MAN. 


toricty are his abroad, but at home he 
is only a wily old medicine man, and 
as his tribesmen would tell you, not in 
his hearing, however, he is a “‘medicine 
man who would run.” 

His only hold upon his people is 

through his skill in ‘‘making medicine.” 
They believe that when he mixes his 
redicines direful things can happen, 
and if they offendfhe possesses the mys- 
tic power to blast their crops, maim or 
kill their children, slay their cattle, and 
eternally bar them from entrance to 
the happy hunting grounds. One of 
his fellow tribesmen said, in discussing 
him: 
. “White man fool on Geronimo. Geron- 
imo no chief, nce warrior go on war- 
path, just medicine man. Geronimo work 
paleface!”’ 

And he told the truth. The old 
Apache medicin® man has been ‘‘work- 
ing’’ the paleface public for many 
moons. In fact, ever since he so grace- 
fully submitted to the inevitable and 
permitted Gen Miles to take him cap- 
tive has he palmed himself off on cred- 
ulous whites as a hero. Take his ca- 
reer as a warrior for a beginning. His 
tactics were ever the most cruel, crafty 
and cowardly. In the old days when 
he and his band of red demons struck 
terror into the hearts of the pioneers of 
Arizona and New Mexico, and the 
United States troops were always after 
him, he never came to battle in the 
open. He spends his time in tricking 
and ambushing soldiers. When the pur- 
suit waxed hot he and his band would 
ride until nightfall, then dismount, put 
burrs under their ponies’ tails and turn 
them loose with th2 troops madly pur- 
suing, while the crafty old redskin 
would skulk into the mountain fast- 
nesses on foot where no horse could 
follow, and enjoy the discomfiture of 
his duped pursuers. 

In appearance Geronimo is as fier~w 
and bleocthirsty as the most lurid ot 
dime novel heroes, and his picture is 
always in demand. He had a number 
of photcgraphs printed of himself in 
war bonnet which he sells to tourists. 
He is shrewd in a trade. It has been 
often told at the agency how he “work- 
ed” a celebrated New York painter, 
having an eye to business and 
aware of the demand for Geronimo sou- 
venirs in Gotham, came out to the 
agency to put the old Apache on can- 
vas. He offered Geronimo $2 a day to 
sit for him, which was a bad move, 
for the wily old redskin had never re- 
ceived so much in all his life for iis 
aggregate “sittings.’’ Straightway the 
old man rose up and refused to sit for 
less than $15 per sitting of two hours 
each. 

While on exhibition at the Pan-Amer- 
ican exposition he learned that his sig- 
nature was in demand. Now he can 
write his name an‘ that is the extent 
of his education. So when paleface au- 
tograph fiends requested his signature 
ke would reply with dignity: 

“Maybe so one dollar catch him!” 
and in this way he earned many dol- 
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lers for firewater and monte, to which 
he is a slave, as are most of the. Blan- 
ket Indians. Another source of income 
to Geronimo is the money paid him by 
tourists for souvenirs. He will buy a 
cheap hat, stick an eagle or a turkey 
feather in it (the tourists never know 
the difference), and sell the hat to the 
souvenir collectors for $5 or more. Or 
maybe it is a beaded bag or buckskin 
tobacco pouch made by some member 
of his tribe that he will sell to the 
relic huntes. During the opening of the 
Kiowa-Comanche eountry he made 
many @ollars by selling walking sticks 
with his name printed on them and de- 
manding tips every time a snapshot 
was taken of him by a kodak fiend. 
His avarice is unbounded and is. only 
equaled by his vanity. In some things 
he dispiays the weaknesses of his pale- 
face brothers—too much aidvertising has 
turned his head cormplete’y. 

The real hero and hereditary ruler of 
the Mascalero Apaches is Christian 
Naiche, their present chief. He is an 
intelligent, brave Indian, besides pos- 
sessing remarkable artistic talent. His 
crude natural drawings and watercolors 
have attracted much attention and ad- 
miration. He is the real hero of. his 
people, though his fame has not gone 
abroad. 


<< 
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A Protest. 


M. E. T. 








I wonder somewhat if the experience 
of the writer of ‘A woman‘s share in 
a farm home” has been any broader 
than my own. Yet I unhesitatingly 
Say that she is wrong in many of her 
ideas, wrong to her home, her husband, 
her children and herself. When she hag 


gained her home, in those years 
of toil, what does she mean ta 
do with herself? Enjoy it? Ah, no! 


For her God-given capacity for such 
enjoyment will long ago have been ut- 
terly left behind in the struggle, and 
she will find herself looking out on a 
world of strange scenes, of new ideas 
her mind cannot compass. She will be 


so far behind that the effort to once 
again pick up the broken threads will 
prove too much for any ordinary heart 
and mind. 

She will have long lost those frienda 
she speaks of, because one must keep 
in touch with people to hold even a 
passing thought in the busy life of to- 
day. She does not even aliow herself 
a few good books or magazines, for lit- 
erature is sure to mean some outlay 
and that would not agree with her ideas 
at all. I do not believe that nire- 
tenths of farmers’ wives have ever 
even dreamed of such apparent self- 
effacement and I do not believe that 
they would agree with her in its nar- 
rowness. 

Farmer’s Wife, you are right about 
the this-one-thing-I-do idea, but do 
temporize it or you will lead some poor 
seeker after knowledge and experience 
all astray. There are many people who 
absorb rather than create ideas, and 
you can do more harm by a few 
thoughtlessly written words than all 
the years of your self-effacement could 
undo. 

I too have lived in a city home on $15 
per week and did save a small portion 
of it. Why put such nonsense into the 
heads of young people just contemplat- 
ing starting life together on- smalk 
means? I know a young couple not far 
out of Boston who have a comfortable 
little home, the necessities of life, and 
yet save a few pennies on $12 per week. 

Let me suggest that my friend adds 
a bit of literature to her life—a small 
but pleasant church and friendly social 
circle, an occasional peep into the city 
and the entertainment hall, and even 
permit herself the luxury of entertain- 
ing a friend once in a while. Meanwhile 
pick up the chips, paper and paint her 
house, wear her mittens, have her eco- 
nomical dress of which I approve, and 
do her own dressmaking, millinery, and 
all her work, turn her hands wherever 
they are needed. Buty,don't sit down 
and let the beautiful world God has put 
all around her remain unnoticed and 
unappreciated, not even for a few years, 
for then, ah! then my friend, it will be 
time to say, “It might have been.” \ 

















ONLY THE DONKEY THINKS THESE GRAPES SOUR 


Rest. 
HENRY E. HAYDOCK. 
The farmer sits beneath the trees— 
His work is over for the day. 
Across the long, low meadow leas 
The fragrance of the new mpwn hay 
Comes sweetly to him on the breeze. 


Across the upland pastures dim 

He hears the bluebirds softly call, 
While underneath the osiers trim 

The brook speaks louder at its fall. 


His muscles rest from healthful toil. 
No need to have a scheming brain 

To take from others, and the spoil 
Add to a false and fleeting gain. 


Earth’s luxury is before him 
Thanks to his 
brain. 

No one is loser, but in stead, 
His toil is his, and others gain. 


spread, 
might of heart and 


The farmer nods beneath the 
His work is over for the day. 
Across the long, low meadow leas 
The fragrance of the new mown hay 
Comes sweetly to him on the breeze. _ 
<_ 


How Disease Germs Are Spread. 
DR J. NELSON, N J EXPERIMENT STATION, 
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Physicians have made a_ disinctio: 
between a contagious and an infectious 
disease. The former is transmitted by, 
germs in the air, and therefore at a 
distance from the source, and may b 
received in breathing, whereas the lat- 
ter requires actual contact with a con- 
taminated object. Thus the germ ma\ 
get into a wound or, adhering to th 
fingers, may be transferred to food an 
be swallowed. But germs ¢ 
food by indirect mears 
tling from the air upon 
dishes. Some germs are washed into 
water-supplies, and are either imbibed 
directly or the utensils used for milk 
and other food become contaminate?l 
when rinsed. In these ways typhoid 
searlet fever and other diseases have 
been spread through milk. 

It no longer admits of doubt that 
flies are one of the most effective agen- 
cies for the distribution of germs. This 
has been shown by direct experiment 
and by the thorough investigation of 
the typhoid epidemics in our soldiers’ 
camps in the Spanish-American war. 
Flies breed in decaying vegetables 
and particularly in horse dung, and 
somewhat, also, in human excrement. 
Proper care should therefore be given 
to the disposal of these substances so 
that they are at least screened from 
flies. 

If these substances are covered with 
“chloride of lime’ (chlorinated lime), 
says Prof Howard, ‘‘the treatment will 
be the cheapest and most efficacious. 
A closet for the reception of manure 
should be made tight, to prevent the 
entrance or exit of flies.’’ Doubtless, 
also, if sufficiently dark, it will keep 
the flies away. By a little care on an 
isolated farmstead or by co-operation 
in a community the number of flies 
could be greatly reduced. 
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Flowers That Will Tell Time—You 
have doubtless watched morning glories 
open soon after sunrise, and have no- 
ticed how regular they are, coming out 
of their sleep at the same hour every 
day. Naturalists have found in differ- 
ent parts of the world flowers that open 
at different hours, and specimens of 
these have been gathered for the 
world’s fair at St Louis, where they are 
so arranged, in little beds, opposite the 
numerals, that according to the hour 
each variety will open. And thus th*y 
will continue to open, from early morn- 
ing until late at night, when a wonder- 
ful lily of the Amazon, that kas lain 
dormant while the sun was shining, 
spreads her long white petals in the 
shadows and gives forth a del:ciocs 
perfume. 








The cruelest moment in stage Lfe is 
when the gallery takes a hand in the 
performance. This is sometimes done 
in good faith. In the marriage scene of 
Grace George’s play, Southern Skies, 
the heroine was about to plight her 
vows to the villain one night, when an 
earnest voice called down, ‘“‘Say no, say 
no!”” a somewhat embarrassing tribute 
to the realism of the scene.—[Every- 
y’s Magazine. 
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Making a Home Pleasant. 





I agree with Aunt Gene exactly. The 
one great want of the world is “me- 
jumness."” I: have a girl of 16 in the 
high school, who could any time since 
she was 10 years old make a nice loaf 
of cake. She cuts and makes her own 
clothes for common wear, will get up 
and get breakfast for the hired men 
j st as well as anyone and can play 
the piano and mandolin. We have five 
men to cook for most of the time and 
I most always have a hired girl who is 
one of the family and one of my girls, 
always treated as such. 

I have done all I could do to make 
home the pleasantest place on earth to 
my family. I am wicked enough to 
play a waltz for my children at home or 
take the fourth hand to make out a 
harmless game of whist, making a 
pleasant evening at home. They have 
no call to go away for amusement and 
such jolly times as we have. 

No member of my family ever played 
cards for a prize. I believe everybody 
is born with some common sense and it 
is a quality that shows to what use or 
abuse it is put. Country reader, it is 
just the same with our district schools 
as with yours. But the teachers must be 
the best and unless normal school edu- 
cated no one need apply. It may be 
“sensible” to send the sixth grade to the 
village, considering distance and all the 
inconvenience, but it does not seem 
“reasonable.’’—[Aunt Susie. 

_ — 


A Plea for Honest Criticism. 

Iam in very hearty accord with 
Uncle Abe in what hé says about the 
importance of spelling, penmanship and 
reading. In my judgment, nothing 
should be allowed to encroach upon 
their places in the school curriculum. 
Constant drill in spelling, and if pos- 
sible, in reading, should continue 
throughout the high school course; and 
students should be made to realize that 
illegible penmanship is an affront to 
those who are to read it. 

But these things are only a begin- 
ring. Education should open the pu- 
pil’s eyes to the beauties of nature, and 
should give him a clue to the world of 
art and literature. It should make him 
grateful for all the blessings which are 
his through the toil of countless gen- 
erations of men who have preceded 
him, and should inspire him with a 
noble ambition to make his own life 
count for something in. the upward 
struggle of the race. There is danger 
in these days, that we shall measure 
everything at a commercial standard. 
Man must have food and raiment, 
truly, but after all, man does not live 
by bread. alone. Everything good, 
beautiful, and true is the priceless in- 
heritance of all men. But we need say 


For Only 15 Cents any reader of this 
paper can get an Atlas of Canada, is- 
sued by the Canadian government, that 
is easily worth 10 times this price. It 
is sent out by the Canadian-American 
lcecating company, 412 Germania Life 
Bldg, St Paul, Minn, who have made 
this a special offer for only a limited 
time. The Atlas, a copy of which was 
sent to our editor, is one of the best 
ever gotten out, and is up-to-date, hav- 
ing just been issued from the press. 
The 15 cents merely helps pay postage 
and the expense of sending it, so that 
the offer made by this firm is really a 
generous gift, and one which all should 
take advantage of while the supply 
lusts. The Atlas is handsomely illus- 
rated with half-tone photographs, con- 
tains 13 colored maps, and complete 
lescriptions of the low-priced fertile 
(‘anadian lands which so many farmers 
are investing in at present. It gives 
full details regarding population, cli- 
mate, nature of soil, crop yields, tax 
laws, and fuller particulars than any 
ether Atlas of this country which has 
yet been issued. It is strongly bound 
With colored covers, and no one will re- 
gret having sent for it. When writing 
for it, inclose 15 cents in stamps, and 
be sure and mention the article in this 
Paper, as the offer has only been made 
to our readers. It would be hard to get 
a better bargain for 15 cents, and you 
will be pleasantly surprised when ‘vou 
receive the Atlas. Applications are 
filled promptly.—[Adv. 
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THE TENEMENT KIDS IN THE COUNTRY 


beware lest we barter our birthright 
for the sodden pottage of transitory 
material things. 

Schools are not perfect. Let us have 
all honest criticism .from competent 
critics, but let us have criticism that 
suggests better ways, rather than that 
which merely points out weak points. 
I would not minify the work of the 
schools, or belittle the office of teacher, 
but I think the home has greater re- 
sponsibilities than the school in the 
training of the young. If slipshod Eng- 
lish is current in the home, the chil- 
dren will use that sort. If, in the home, 
scant respect is paid to those in high 
position, the children will be lacking 
in reverence and courtesy to their eld- 
ers and superiors. 

I hope we shall hear again from Aunt 
Susie and Uncle Abe, and that others 
who have not yet spoken, will express 
their views. —{Janet Alexander, 

~--- = 


What Robin Says. 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON. 
At the rosy dawn of day 
Robin sings his sunrise lay, 
“Life is sweet my little one, 
Breath of flowers and warmth of 


sun. 





Carolling through wind and rain, 
Listen to his glad refrain: 
“Grieve not, little maid so sore, 
Secon the sun will shine once more.”’ 


Singing soft at twilight gray, 
What has robin still to say? 
“Sleep, my little maiden, sleep, 
Angel eyes their watches keep. 
> —_——- 


Old Versus New—Good for Aunt 
Gene! Speaking of common sense, her 
letter was full of it. Give us some 
more,. Aunt Gene. It senis to me the 
talk has rather drifted from the origi- 
nal topic, which I. believe concerned 
young people and their amusements. 
Now it is educational matters, a prob- 
lem worthy of the’ best talent at the 
Table. -I was born in the country and 
received my education in the country, 
down on old Capé Cod. I always have 
been, and am proud of it. 
see the advantages of school children 
to-day, I am tempted to enviousness. 
Country Reader slurs the effort being 


made to give children a fundamental | 


knowledge of music. I would. give 
much if I could have had just that 
little taught in the schools of to-day. 
Errors there are in modern methods. 
No one claims them perfect. But as 
soon as errors are proven, effcrt is 
made to correct them. It may be that 
time will prove some of the old ideas 
best. Meanwhile, let us have critici=m 
—not condemnation, Be just. 
much TIT will 
either the old or the new methods, my 
vote would unhesitatingly be cast for 
the latter.—f Alex. 


The Advantages of a Vacation—1 
have spent nearly all my time on a 
farm and for mé there is no other place 
on earth so dear.» True, there is lots 


of hard and confining work, but you | 


have the fresh air and plenty of sod 
to walk oni “If farmers would only take 


a few days each season for their own | 


pleasure, it would do thém so’ much 
good. “Good short trips can be taken at 
small expense. The farmer and_ his 
wife would be benefited to a much 
greater extent than represented in the 


But when I | 


,e se 
say: If I had to recommend | 


outlay. Of course you must leave some- 
one on the farm while you are gone; 
that will cost too, a chicken or turkey 
will drown.in the swill barrel, which 
the hired man forgot to cover up, even 
if you put a printed sign up over it, or 
the cows will get in your garden or 
your neighbor’s, but these things might 
happen if you were home. You see, I 
am talking from experience, not from 
what I have heard or read. I know 
how much better you feel after you 
have been away and seen something 


new. “Everything has grown so!” you | 


will say when you get home after a 
few days’ outing. It is not yet too late 
in the season for every farmer to have 
a short vacation, if only to the county 
fair.—[F ly. 

A child is cautioned a thousand times 
a year to leok out for this, and to 
look out for that; it may get poisoned, 
it may get bitten, it may get killed; 
something terrible may happen to it if 
it does not do so and so. Men and 
women eannot bear the sight of some 
harmless animal or insect because, as 
children, they were told that it would 
hurt them. One of the cruelest things 
imaginable is to instill into a child’s 
plastic mind the terrible image of fear, 
which, like the letters cut on a sap- 
ling, grows wider and deeper with age. 
The baleful shadows of such blast- 
ing and blighting pictures will hang 
over the whole life, and shut out tre 
bright joy of sun and happiness.—[J. 
Lincoln Brooks, in Success. 








Joseph Horne Co. 


Our New Catalogue 
for the Fall and Winter of 1903-4 will 
be ready about the last week of this 
month. Mailed free anywhere. Send 
along your name and address. 


French Challis, 25c a Yard 


Challis is one of the scarcest mate- 
rials in ‘the market to-day. This chal- 
| lis we are now offering you for 25c a 
yard cannot be bought wholesale for 
less than 40c. It is just new in the 








store, but the color assortment is some- | 


what. broken. If you write for this 
| Challis, please name two or three pref- 
erences as to color, so if we happen to 
be out of your first choice we can fill 
from the others. 
Other new challis at these prices. 
French Challis in exquisite Print- 
ings of rosebud patterns, clusters 


and single flowers, on white and 
other contrasting grounds, and 
also the popular polka dot and 


stripe, splendid for 
50c, 60c, 65c a yar’, 
For half price we also offer some 
5000 yards of 75c all wool fancy 
Stripe Waistings, admirable for all 
styles of smart waists. -The price 
is 38c a yard. 
|, Write for samples of our new Dress 
Pahoa: and new Autumn Silks, and 
please .be particular in stating what 
colors you prefer. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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All Kalamazoo ranges 





é ® dag Makee Sabing 
A better stove or range than you can get 
from any other source, A saving of from 25% 
to 40% in price, Prompt shipment from fac- 
tory to user. Factory prices—no dealers’ 


rofits. Freight paid. by us. 3860 days 
approval feet, Guaraat tee backed by $20,000 


KALAMAZOO 


, Gtavas and Ranges 









manufactur- 

n't the world § 

selling their entire 

roduct direct 

From their own fac- 
tory to the user. 



















There isn’ ta ‘better stove 
or range at any price 
and by eliminating all 
dealers’ and middlemen’s 
a we save you easily 
5% to40%. Moreover we 
give you a 360 Days Ap- 
joe Test. If your, jure 
hase is not satisfac 
in every way, return the 
oodsat our expense. We 
vea complete line of 
ranges, cook sfoves an 
heaters for fuel of 
kinds. All stoves blacked, 
lished ready for 


usiness. ] a a 


It will pay you to 
investigate, 

Send for catalog No. 100and prices, freight Prac 
THE KALAMAZOO STOVE Co., 
Manufacturers, 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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10 lbs. of soap for 10 cents 


Better soap than you can buy at 
any price. You make it yourself in 
ten minutes, with the grease and fat 
from your kitchen and a can of 


Banner Lye 


sold at your grocer’s for 10 cents, 
No trouble; no boiling; no large 
kettles ; no adulterated soap. Nothing 
but the purest soap—ten pounds of 
ard soap or twenty; allons of soft soap 
Lanner Lye is also the best 


Cleanser and Disinfectant 


__No well-regulated home 
You need 
it Someehan to protect 
g against dirt and disease. 
Banner Lye is new, 
Istyle lye in patented 
y safety packages, Easily 
§ opened and closed, safe, 
cdorless and colorless. 
i Write for book “ Uses 
@ of Banner Lye,” and give 
us your grocer’s name, 
should he not have it. 
The Penn Chemical Works,Philadelphia, U.S.A. 














Annee CURES 1816 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
; on Editorial Page. 
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A Distinguished Rabbit. 


The Ingleside babies have not a fairy 
godmother, but they have an aunt who 
very well takes the place of that myth- 
ical person. Her annual visits are 
“most better than Santa Claus,’ so Bg 
Boy says, and Mi-dle Boy and Wee 
Boy quite agree with him, and the 1 4- 
tle sisters are of the same opinion. 
The gi-ts this good auntie brings are 
always lovely, and the most unexpe2ct- 
ed thinss. Sometimes they are only 
toys, but once she brought guinea pigs, 
another time a cunning little rat ter- 





WEE BOY AND HIS RABBIT, SOE, 


rier, who did lots of funny tricks, and 
last year the surprise was the best of 
all, for it was a pair of beautiful An- 
gora rabbits, Joe and Milly, and you 
may see Joe in the picture with the Wee 
Boy. 

A few days after auntie came 
the rabbits, the Ingleside folks 
aw:iy for the summer, and there was 
nothing for it but to carry the new 
pets, though the mother thought the 
plan a doubtful one. Big Boy made a 
nice hutch for the pretty things, and 
they stood the little journey all right. 
It was only when he went to turn them 
out to feed under the shade trees in 
the back yard at Southside Villa that 
he discovered that an accident had be- 
fallen poor. Joe, for the little fellow 
could not complain, and sat quietly on 
his haunches in the corner of the hutch. 
In some way his foot got caught in a 
crack, and when Big Boy lifted him out 
he found that it was broken. 

All the children were very much 
grieved, and the mother did not know 
what to do about it. But in a little 
while some of the other people in the 
house had heard of the accident and 
came out to see the little sufferer. Now 
there was a sick lady in the house, and 
she had a trained nurse taking care of 
her. This:nurse was one of those who 
came to pity Joe. But she did more 
than pity, for she lifted the pretty bun- 
dle of white in her arms and carried 
him upstairs to the sickroom, where 
the physician was then making a vicit. 
This physician is a very great person- 
age in that place, and is one of the finest 
surgeons in the state, and the mother 
would never have dared to  wother 
him.about the children’s rabbit,. but the 
nurse simply asked him to set the little 
broken foot, and as the great man hap- 
pened to be in a very pleasant mood, 
he willingly did so. Then the Ingleside 
babies all stood by and watched hinr as 
he bound up the plece in pasteboard 
splints, while the nurse held Joe firmly 
for the operation. 

It did not take long for the. broken 
bone to knit, and all that time Miss 
Lena gave him her personal attention, 
until he came to Know and love her 
very much. Now I wonder how many 
wounded pets are as well taken care. of? 
A celebrated surgeon to give them med- 
ical attention, and a real trained nurse 
to take care of them! 

[It may be of interest to know that 
Wee Boy is the youngest son of a 
writer whose stories and articles often 
appear in these columns, Susie Bou- 
chele Wight.—The Editor.] 
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The Sun. 


CAROLYN S8, BAILEY. 





The sun is as large and as round as a 
ball. 

He never seems tired of shining at all. 

And when I’m through playing, he 
travels away 

To make for the little Chinese, a new 
day. 


From morning to evening he hurries 
around 

To make the things grow 
plant in the ground, 

Pumpkins. and turnips and pansies and 
peas. 

And plenty of rice for the little Chinese. 


which you 


But I am quite sure when I want to go 


The cheerful old sun ‘will be somewhere 
about, 

Like a kind yellow 
overhead, 

And the little Chinese will be going to 
bed. 


} ane : 
Bruno and Jack. 
MARY A, P. STANSBURY. 


eye in the sky 





Bruno was a noble St Bernard dog 
belonging to a lady living in a small 
suburban town not far from Philadel- 
Phia. One cold, stormy evening when 
his. mistress and her maids chanced to 
be alone in the house, Bruno was heard 
barking furiously outside. His mis- 
tress, thinking him probably excited 
by the intrusion of strange cats, to 
which he had a special antipathy, went 
to the door and called him, but he re- 
fused to obey her. After remaining 
quiet for a little time, he resumed his 
fierce barking, and so barking at in- 
tervals, he spent the entire night, ex- 
posed to the bitter weather. 

The next morning, very early, the 
cook, pale with terror, came to the 
room of Bruno’s mistress. ‘‘O ma’am!” 
said she, ‘“‘Bruno has a man in the 
shed!” 

Dressing hastily the mistress hurried 
downstairs. There, holding the shed 
door slightly ajar and peering through 
the opening, stood a_ brutal looking 
mun, while Bruno, wild with excitee 
ment, vainly tried te get at him. 

“Call off your dog!’ cried the man 
‘with an oath, 

“What are you he: for?’ demanded 


the lady of the house. 
“T lost my way,’ was the surly an- 
ewer. | 
“No,” was the reply, “you did not 


lose your way—you came for mischief.”’ 

“Take off the dog, I say!’ 

“TI am not at all sure that I can 
hold him, but if you come out and go 
instantly away, I will try to do so. 
But if I see you hesitate for so much 
as one moment, I will let him loose 
upon you.” 

While Bruno struggled with the chain 
in his mistress’s hands the would-be 
robber slipped from the shed and, run- 
ning down the slope in abject terror, 
disappeared on the highway. 

It is one of the: strange habits of the 
mother crow that if she discover any 
blemish or deformity in one of her 
fledglings, she at once refuses to care 
for it. One day Bruno’s young mas- 
ter saw an old crow pushing one of her 
young ones over the side of her nest 
in a tall oak. The poor, little creature 
fell a few feet and lodged‘in a erodtch. 
The boy climbed the tree and brought 
it down, finding its only peculiarity to 
be a pair of webbed feet. The bird was 
carefully reared by hand and became 
a great pet with the family. But most 
remarkable was the friendship which 
soon developed between . Jéck, the 
young crow, and Bruno, the dog. The 
bird’s greatest delight was to nestle 
in the dog’s thick curling .hair where it 
sometimes remained for hours while its 
shaggy comrade napped inthe sun. 

On the boundary of the estate was 
the smail chapel where the family were 
accustomed to worship and . where 
Bruno always accompanied them, en- 
tering with the greatest decorum and 
lying quietly in a particular corner un- 
til the close of the service, One Sun- 
day morning his mistress, with a visit- 
ing friend, a devout churchwoman, was 
on the way to the chapel when’ her 


guest suddenly broke into a fit of un- 
controllable laughter. 

“What can be the matter?’ cried the 
hostess. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 








“I have ‘walked to the house of God 
in company of many sorts,’”’ answered 





her friend, as soon as she could speak, 
“but never before in such as this!” 

She pointed backwarli to where 
Bruno, walking with dignified gait 
along the path, bore the crow perche! 
upon his back, while a small maltese 
kitten followed meekly behind, 

Jack possessed very mischievous pro- 
pensities. No small article was safe 
from his depredations, and once he 
brought to_his mistress, one by one, all 
the furnishings of a work basket which 
had been left standing in the open 
windew of -a house a ‘half-mile off. 
Maggie, the Irish cook, greatly “disliked 
Jack, calling him “that thafe burd.’’ 

One day she came- running in in 
much _— excitement. “If ye plaze, 
ma’am,” she exclaimed, ‘‘come and see 
what that thafe burd has done now!” 
Upstairs Jack was discovered sitting on 
the footboard of Maggie’s bed with her 
treasured rosary fast in his beak. The 
bird, winking and blinking, turned his 
head from side to side, rattling the 
beads with every motion. 

“O, Maggie,’ said her mistress, with 
difficulty restraining her laughter at 
the comical sight, ‘Jack must surely be 
a good Catholic! See, he is telling his 
beads!” 

Maggie’s black eyes widened and the 
angry color faded from her face. ‘“Be- 
likes ye’re right, ma'am!”’ said_ she, 
slowly, and ever thereafter Jack found 
less disfavor in her eyes. 

_ 

Cannot Handle a Team—I am a bey 
nine years old. I work on the farm a 
great deal. I milk the cows now; w> 
have four head. I feed the hogs. We 
have four head of mules and _ four 
horses. I helped papa in the corn field 











Our Pattern Offer. 
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Ladies’ 
tucked waist, 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40- 
inch bust. 
9097 — Ladies’ 90938—Ladies’ box 
nine-gored skirt, plaited coat wiih 


skirt, 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust. 
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this year. We have two dogs. We cO74 adic 
keep hired help all the time, for I can’t Phys 3 ste ties pee aie Y 
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HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 


cured to stay cured. Never return. A radical departure. 
Cause eliminated. Constitution changed. Nerves reconstruc- 
FRE ted. Splendid health. Over 52,000 patients. Good 

references. (** Reliefa’’ or change of climate cannot 
cure.) Write for BOOK J FREE, containing reports of many 
interesting cases. Address DBR. HAWES, Buffalo, N.Y. 



















every month. 
by leading artists. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a “homey” 
azine — original, bright and full of good cheer. 
a distinct flavor, which fascinates and yet helps every 
member of the family — father, mother, daughter, son. Its 
growth is phenomenal yet stable—125,000 regular subscribers 
At least 160 pages each issue—finely illustrated 


mag- 
It has 





















An Illustrated Magazine 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 












WRITERS MOST PROMINENT in their respective spheres are 
contributing real Goop HOUSEKEEPING matter, covering 
not only the homely details of everyday work, but also, 
in a bright and readable way, the principles under- 
lying all vital questions affecting the home life 
in its broadest serse.. It appeals to the 
physical, niental and zxsthetic 
natures of all its readers. 










Knowing that the readers of this journal will not only be interested in, but be 
greatly benefited by, Goop HOUSEKEEPING; we have concluded arrangements with 
its publishers whereby our readers can secure it.in connection with our journal, both 
one year, either new or renewal, for.only $1.59. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


_Springtield, Mass 


HOMESTEAD BUILDING 


New York 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE 


Chicago 


MARQUETTE BUILDING 
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The Day’s Record. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON, 





A blank white page the day comes to 
our hands. 
There must we mark our deeds, and 
well ’twill be 
If free from blot and stain the record 
stands, 
When night shall | bear it to eternity. 


A Dainty y Lunch Box. 


A. M. G. H. 








Having occasion to take a 25-hour 
journey over a road which furnished 


no dining car, a thoughtful friend 
placed in the rack over my head a 
parting gift, a lunch box. For the ben- 


efit of travelers who dislike, as I do, 
leaving a train for meals, I describe the 
contents of that most perfect lunch 
box, in detail. 

The box was an ordinary pasteboard 
box, the size of a shoe box. It was lined 
with paraffine paper, squares cut from 
the oblong, to make it fit at corners. 
At one side of box were nine chicken 
sandwiches, cut from a round Vienna 
loaf, the crust removed, the filling cold 
boiled chicken, chopped and seasoned 
only with salt (it may be moistened 
with mayonnaise), each sandwich rolled 
in paraffine paper and the whole nine 
rolled in outside wrapping of the same. 
In the other side was a roll of jelly 
cake, cut in small slices, not quite 
through the roll, first wrapped in tissue 
paper and afterward in paraffine pa- 
per. In one end of box was a small 
flat bottle of grape juice and a tiny 
glass over its top to drink from. In 
the other end, crowding the jelly roll, 
was a small jelly glass of salad dress- 
ing, a tin spice box lined with paraffine 
paper, filled with stuffed baby olives, 
two tiny pill boxes filled, one with salt, 
the other with pepper, and the creamy, 
crisp center of a head of lettuce, rolled 
in a slightly dampened old hnen nap- 


kin, this again in tissue paper, and then 
stuffed into one of the small paper 
bags one gets at the grocer’s. Over the 


bottle and between rolls were five hard- 
boiled eggs and a teaspoon. A paper 
was folded over all, on top of which 
lay a napkin. At the very top was @ 
chatty note, with the friend’s photo- 
graph, which was the most exquisite 
touch of thoughtfulness, and was such 
a comfort. 

As can be seen, there was nothing to 
be burdened with on leaving the train, 
excepting the teaspoon and napkin, and 
is a souvenir, the tiny tumbler. I 
have had many lunch boxes and bas- 
kets in years of travel, but this was a 
revelation to me, from the thoughtful 
note and greeting face, to the delecta- 
ble and unexpected lettuce, with its de- 
icious @ressing. The box was wrapped 
in a large sheet of heavy brown paper, 
which, folded back when the box was 
opened, served as a tray for both box 
ind removed contents. The materials 
for such a lunch are obtainable at any 
season of the year, with, perhaps the 
lettuce excepted, in very small towns 
in midwinter. Then, in place of the 
salad dressing and lettuce,. the glass 
might contain celery or cabbage salad. 

—_—__ <> 


A Pongee “ Knack.” 


T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS. 





There is quite a “knack” in doing up 
pongee. I never could persuade a 
laundress to wash it the right way. 
This fabric of Chinese manufacture is 
as pleasing to wear, and has far more 
good qualities than is known to people 
generally. It is delightful as a sum- 
mer gown, long wearing as undergar- 
ments, and for the bed is unsurpassed 
for coolness and softness. So in its 
various uses I always have a quantity 
of the material to be laundered, and 
rather than have it ruined, I wash it 
myself. 

A good quantity of soap should b2 
used. Ordinary kitchen soap will do, 
provided the alkali be not too pene- 
trating. Use quite warm, very soapy 
water, never by any chance rubbing the 
soap @rectly° on the goods.- Lay the 
pongee in this soapy water, allowing 
it_to remain for a few minutes to sork; 
then by sousing and squeezing, the dirt 
will fall away from the goods. Rinse 
thoroughly in warm water. Dry abso- 
lutely, and iron with an iron just one 
degree from scorching. This brings ovt 


the soft, glistening surface, and the 
goods look as well as new. 

The simplicity of the process usual- 
ly deters the laundress from trying it, 
the tendency to make her work as hard 
as possible appearing the only way. 
I have never yet found one who would 
do as requested, consequently after re- 
ceiving the speckled and streaked look- 
ing garments from the wash, have 
rinsed them in warm water myself and 
dried and ironed them. A long-time 
resident of China gave me my “tip” 
about the way the work should be done, 


Shirt Waist Comforts. 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 








A piece of narrow tape long enough 
to go around the waist and tie will do 
much toward keeping the shirt waist 
in place. The tape should be stitched 
across the back and sides, and well to- 
ward the front. The front of the waist 
should be left unconfined by gathers, 
and when the tape strings are tied to- 
gether, the fronts may be made to 
blouse neatly and evenly without that 
baggy look under the arms so annoy- 
ing to many people, especially if they 
happen to be stout. 

When the belt with the pin attach- 
ments, which nowadays all well 
groomed shirt waist wearers consider 
indispensable, is buckled around the 
waist, the blouse may be adjusted and 
kept just where it is wanted without 
any fear that it will gradually widen 
until it reaches the under-arm seam. 

pina MS Serta wba 


A Neighborhood Laundry. 


KENDALL PERRY. 





I wonder why it should not be prac- 
ticable in all localities. It has surely 
proven so in ours, and a large amount 
of washing has been put through with 
little hard toil. 

Two energetic young women started 
the idea. The husband of one of them 
owns an engine, which was used in 
connection with his corn sheller. He 
is quite a mechanic, and by some. con- 
trivance or other connected the engine 
with the washing machine. He fills 
the boiler for them and departs. 

The women seem to understand the 
engine as well as he does, for in a sur- 
prisingly small space of time a large 
washing gets out on the line, and the 
visiting washerwoman returns to her 
home with clothes basket full of de- 
lightfully clean, sweet smelling gar- 
ments. 

As she unhitched her old horse and 
pushed the buggy back into the shed, 
she remarked, when she saw my as- 
tonishment: “Oh, that’s nothing. It’s 
just fun. We visited, too, while we 
washed. And there is no scrubbing 
to do, and my house is as cool as a 
lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” 


—_—_ >. 

Before the Stockings Wear—Pasting 
a bit of velvet or chamois in the heel 
of the shoe makes it more comfortable 
for a long tramp and saves the heel of 
the stocking from wearing eut so 
quickly. One should always darn the 
heels of a pair of fiose before they are 
ever worn, especially when one wears 
fine cashmere, lisle thread or silk stock- 
ings. Odds and ends of crochet silk 
I like best for darning material, both 
for wear and the appearance of the 
darned article; the silk finished cot- 
tons are my next choice, while darning 
cotton loses its color and seems unsat- 
is factory in other ways.—[{Mary Tay- 
lor Ross. 


A Novel House Plant—vVery preity 
and decorative plants may be obtained 
by planting the top from a pineapple 
in a mixture of loam, leaf mold and cow 
manure, equal parts. It is equally as 
pretty a plant when well grown as any 
pandanus. It requires to be kept con- 
stantly moist, same as ferns, but not 
too wet and never allowed to become 
dry.—[Sallie Story. 





The Cockroach is a noxious insect, 


usually found about dwellings. We 
have in this country three common spe- 
cies, two of which have been imported, 
while the third is an American insect. 
The tmported species are by. far the 
most annoying about houses. The 
American species’ is usually found ‘in 
woods and fields, but occasionally takes 
up its abode in dwelling houses. Just 
before nightfall go into the infested 
rooms and puff buhach into all the 
cracks and crevices, under baseboards, 
into drawers and cracks of old furni- 
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with a stiff brush. 


soap can be made. 





Soa ea 




















Factorymen, printers, farmers, country 
merchants and others, whose changing | 
duties require very frequent washing 
of hands, will find that Ivory Soap is | 
just what they want. It lathers quickly 
and will not make the hands sore or 
rough, even when used very often, or 


soft because it is pure; as pure as a 





It keeps the skin 


It floats. 











ture—in fact, wherever there is a crack 
—and in the morning the floor will be 
covered with dead and dying or para- 
lyzed roaches, which may easily be 
swept up or otherwise collected and 
burned. With cleanliness and persis- 
tency in these methods the pest may 
be substantially driven out of the house 
and should never be allowed to get full 
possession by immigrants from with- 
out.—[W. G. J. 


Two Timely Breakfast Dishes—Slice 
large green tomatoes and fry them in 
butter. They should be cut in slices 
the night before and put to so0ak in 
salted water. Another good dish is 
made from ripe tomatoes. They should 
not be at all overripe, just turning red. 
Cut off the top of each one for a cover 
and scoop out sufficient pulp to allow 
of introducing an egg slipped from its 
shell. Sprinkle with pepper and salt 
and a bit of butter on top. Replace 
the cover and bake in the oven for 
about 20 minutes or until the tomato 
is tender. 





In Making Fruit Pies, put only one, 


small hole in center of top crust. Make 
a little funnel about two inches high 
out of a strip of writing paper. Put 
this in center hole, and it acts as an 
outlet for all steam. Fasten edges firm- 
ly, and your pies will not run over.—- 
{Mrs Cc. S. W. 
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. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED. 
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EMPIRE MEDICINE CO., - Buffalo, N. Y. 











$1.00 BIG 500-POUND STEEL 
RANGE OFFER. 
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on three 
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circumstances how smali their 
ineome, need be without the best cooking or heating 
stove made. 


New Poultry Books, 


Pouitry 
Poultry sauna 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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To Sell or to Sow 


You want clean 
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CHATHAM Fanning Mil Years’Note 


This is not an ordinary fanning mili,but is a perfect made machine of improved- 
construction that cleans, grades and saci:s any kind or size of grain and 
seed from the tiniest tobacco seed to the largest Irish potatoes. It is a won 
der, and pays for itselfin a week’s work. Madetolasta lifetime. 15 years 
on the market, Over 100,000 in use all over Canada and the United States. 
The CHATHAM will clean after your old fanning mill and make money. 
Some say: “Got 5 cents a bushel more for my wheat.”—W. F. Beum, Caldwell, Kas. 
Saved 3 bus! shels timothy seed from our ripe hay which I could not have saved 
witho: at the mill.” u Long, Bromley 
“My wheat brou: ht 5centsa eae 
and then 1 had the screenings to feed.’ 
‘Cleaned up $157 worth of gross pa. refuse from barn floors and stock 
mangers through my Chatham.”—G. W Ba my So. Charleston, Ohio, 
Capacity of the CHATHAM is iso bushels an hou 
J. R. Ratekin & Son, Shenandoah, Ia., says they clean and sack 80 to 100 bushels of 
wheat, oats or corn an hour easily, with each of their five Chathams. 
on terms that will enable you to pay for it 
You can buy a CHATHAM after it has paid you in actual cash made by 
its use. Our liberal terms and valuable book “How to Make Dollars out of Wind” 
will be sent yon the day we receive your request. Don't miss this opportunity. 
lifetime, that will make you money everyday. Send it now. 


M. CAMPBELL FANNINC MILL CO., Ltd., 


1 more than that which sold from the thresher, 
LY. mbrigzer, Chilicothe, Mo. 
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A postal card sent us will prove an investment fora 


1lo Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Sole Makers of CHATHAM FANNING MILLS, 


“ABENAQUE” “crane: 
sTes 
CLAS 
IT SELF 


for wood 
sawing, 
threshing 
and general 
shop work. 
Before buy- 
ing, write 
for Catalog 
Cc 












— Abonaque Machine 
—~———-" Westminster Station, vt 








Webster 


“Handy Man’ 


Gasoline Engine. 


Walking beam pump 
jack attached. Fitsany 
pump and suited to 
either deep or shallow 
wells, Bestthing ever 
made for the purpose. 
11.2 Full Horse Power. Pulley for belting to 
light machinery—grinding, separating cream, 
churning, spraying, irrigating, etc. Simple, 
safe, efictent. Fully cuaranteed. 


Catalog of Vertical and Horizontal Encines ofall kinds. FREE. 
WEPSTER MFG. CO., 1076 W. 15th St., Chicago, Ills, 




































EACH LITTLE WIND 


that blows is turned into value for the 
man who pumps or generates 
"% power for grinding, sawing, etc., 





















a gave Secretary, Wilson 
S. Dep’t of Agriculture 


Filler and Wrapper 


“ Millions for Farmers” 


EXAS CUBAN LEAF i227 


OBACCO SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
RACTS Soils and Climate similar to famous Vuelta Abajo District 


of Pinar del Rio, Cuba 
Write for Full Information to 





Frhaustive tests prove 
that the finest grade 
of.... 


T. J. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, Houston, Tex. 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack of All Trades 


—A GASOLINE ENGINE 


of the most modern type for farm use? 
Pumps Water—Saws Wood—Runs Separators 


Shells Corn—Grinds Feed—Churns Butter 
' And is adapted to many other jobs on the farm. 
Saves Labor—Earns Money 
Write for free descriptive catalogue “U,” 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
NEW YORK. 

















Past Believing 


the amount of time, labor and money this machine saves 
you, say nothing of in- 
creased crops its use 

will produce. 













It spreads all kinds of manafe, 1 
salt, ashes, compost, etc., rapidly, 
evenly and better than it can possibly "be done by hand. 
lumpy, caked, coarse, strawy or stalky the manure is, 


he Improved Kemp Manvre Spreader 


it tear ft apart, make {t fine and spread it just where want it and fn any desired quantity per acre. Greatly improved 
for 1903. Send for our new illustrated ah nae hich descri describes improvements in detail, cn 6 tells about “How to Grow 
Big Crops.” Catalogue mailed fhee. Remember ¢ that the only osteo and genuine ae Manure ye is the one 

KEM ourselves and the patents thereon have been SWING ¢ oO. @ recent decision of the United 
P & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO. BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 






It makes no difference how hard, 
































i with the 
N Piain Gal ised. about We 
150 tt. long and up. 100 } ic ib VY 
coils, Ly Sto 16. rite for icu- 
lars and FREE 100 PAGE CaT 33Y¥ 
CARROLL IRON WKS.CHICAG® 
“They Throw and Biow’*® 


CUTTERS 5) OWERS. 


They require less fe. nd any other blower because the 
wheel coming the knives also contains paddles which throw 
and fans which blow. A two-horse tread power will cutand ele- 
vate 4 tons of ensilage per hour, and a 10h. p. engine 20tons per 
hour. Nochains, belts or cogs to slip and waste power. Also 
silos, horse’ powers, engines, c ers, saw machines, etc. 

That condition iss sure to 


en MFG. CO., COBLESKILL, N. Y. 
follow. snoen drainin 
SON’S 


HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. inn 


AGRICULT" L TILE, For 45 years we wins e 4c en making these 

d Sewer A ire Bric ve, Oven ate Chimney and Flue Linings 
and Top Envaustie Sidewalk Tile, &c. eu ply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Limo, 
Gement So. Write for prices. John H, m, 70 8rd Av. Albany, N.Y. 


IMPORTANT TO MAPLE SUGAR MAKERS 


~ Your address on a postal card secures guaranteed information how to add one-fourth more 
neome from the sugar bush. Also a sample spout free. GC. H. GRIM M, Rutland, Vt. 


FIRE, WIND & WATER PROOF 


lities durab' 
and low peice, and ave & 
perfect roofing, which 
AN’S 
Can be put on a new roof, on 
old shingles or tin. It’s soft 
and pliable, being easy to put 
on and becomes as hard as 


Mills with 
genius to 
work and 
strength to 
stand. Full 
line high grades with special four 
— angle steeltower. Also Feed 

‘utters, Wood Saws, Corn Shel- 
lers, etc. 


$. Freeman & Sons Mfc. Go., 









Write for catalog 104 
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FARMERS 


p— 7 yo A the gees of Ld severe Northern 

wintery when you can locate in Northeastern 
Arkansas, enjoy the di delighttul climate, grow six 
‘crops of — ty any grain, as well as 









siate. Send =e Free 8ample 


baa —y _— - .~ yy: of yourse ~ Ay — and Circula 
rac sult, near ratlroad, ‘am 
water, most - fertile soll, - every ho mm THE A. F. SWAN C0: Tio Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





Book of Photographs, Facts & Maps 
will show you the promised land for e zoe and 
your sons. Send forittoday. Addre 
_ CHICAGO. MILL ao LUMBER co. 
«As ytheville, A rk. 


ROOFING. 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets two feet wide, six feet long. 
The best Roofing, Siding or Ceilin 
you canuse, We iurnish nails free am 
paint roofing, two sides. Comes either 
flat corrugated or**V’’crimped. Deliv- 
ered free of allcharges to ail points in U. 
8. east of Mississippi River and north of 
Ohio River at $62.25 PER SQUARE. 
Prices to other points on application, 
A square means 1 square feet. 

Write tor Free Catalogue No. 25 on material bought 
from Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. CHICAGO HOUSE 
WRECKING CO., W. 85th and Iron Sta., Chicago. 











op OR MUSCLE? 


which makes the most money? A 


BUICK GASOLINE ENGINE 


makes light work of cream separating, 
churning, pumping, feed cutting, etc. 

Gives you more time to plan and direct 
other work. Hundreds ot our yo 








in practical, profitable, everyday use. 

Shall we mail catalog and prices? We Can Sell You r Fa rm 
THE BUICK MFG. CO., ‘Whatever its condition or wherever located. Many parties 

425 Howard Street, DETROIT, MICH, | wanting just such property as yours fail to find it isted. 


Send description and price at once if for sale. 


AMERICAN FARM MERCHANTS, 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


W F [ DRILLING 








GOTNS TO BUIL D? 





| lintkote Roc fsian 


Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells .n any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Streng, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Qperate them easily. Send for catalog, 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


LINTKOTE FOLKS BOSTON. 
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